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The quality of the humor Poems of nature and of 
in this study of a Scottish- love. Imaginative thought 
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strongly drawn characters, expressed, 


are reminiscent of Ian Mac- 
Laren and Barrie. 
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By Major-General G. Sterling A presentation of the very 
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An unusual message compels _ attention 
by a prominent Canadian by its strength and original- 
medical man. ity. 
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Boards of Education 


are authorized by law to establish 


Industrial, Technical 
and 
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With the Approval of the Minister of Education 


DAY AND EVENING CLASSES 
may be conducted in accordance with the regu- 
lations issued by the Department of Education. 

THEORETICAL AND PRACTICAL INSTRUCTION 
is given in various trades. The schools and 
classes are under the direction of AN ADVIS- 
ORY COMMITTEE. Application for attend- 
ance should be made to the Principal of the 
school. 

COMMERCIAL SUBJECTS, MANUAL TRAINING, 

HOUSEHOLD SCIENCE and AGRICULTURE and 

HORTICULTURE 
are provided for in the Courses of Study in 
Public, Separate, Continuation and High 
Schools and Coliegiate Institutes and Voca- 
tional Schools and Departments. 


Copies of the Regulations issued by the Depart- 
ment of Education may be obtained from the 
Deputy Minister of Education, Toronto. 


Toronto. 
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In India-- 


WARREN HASTINGS, the famous In- 
dian Viceroy, was instrumental in introduc- 
ing some varieties of the Chinese tea plant 
into India about 1780. This is the earliest 
mention of its being grown there, although 
today India is the largest tea growing coun- 
try in the World, and produces some of the 
finest teas. A blending of the choicest In- 
dian-Ceylon teas gives the rich, delicious fla- 
vor to— 
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before giving us proof of his quality. His 

first official announcement was that the Sing- 
apore base would be completed forthwith, and now, 
despite Russian denials, his Government has accepted 
the celebrated and mysterious Zinovieff letter as 
authentic and has rebuked the Russian governmen' 
in a tone that borders on contempt. Even if the 
Zinovieff letter was not genuine, the British note 
asserts, the undisputed utterances of the Third In- 
ternational, which is controlled by the rulers of 
Russia, give to Great Britain sufficient ground for 
complaint. The words of Ramsay MacDonald are 
repeated by Austen Chamberlain: ‘No government 
would ever tolerate an arrangement with a foreign 
government by which the latter is in formal dip 
lomatic relations of a correct kind with it, while at 
the same time a propagandist body organically con- 
nected with that foreign government encourages and 
even orders the subjects of the former to plot and 
plan revolutions for its overthrow.’ The Russian 
treaty will not even be presented to Parliament for 
discussion, and it remains to be seen whether diplo- 
matic relations between the two countries will sur- 
vive the shock they have received. Assuming that 
the British Government is right in believing the 
Zinovieff document to be genuine, its action is only 
what might be expected of the most pacific Govern- 
ment. It was remarkably stupid of the Russian 
officials to write such a letter (if they did write it) 
in connection with the affairs of a country with 
which they wished to establish a profitable friend- 
ship. Their apparent disregard of both good faith 
and expediency will probably be costly—and not to 
their own people alone. 


P vets BALDWIN was not long in office 





CARCELY had the new government dealt with 

the Russian situation when other difficulties 
were created for it by the brutal and wanton as- 
sassination of the Sirdar in Egypt. Like most as- 
sassinations, this one was also a stupid crime, for 
even the most ardent Egyptian nationalist could 
hardly have persuaded himself that such an act 
would be likely to terrorize the British Government 
or lead it to lessen its participation in Egyptian af- 
fairs, while it might have been expected to bring 
about penalties, reprisals, martial law, and perhaps 
even worse consequences. Within a few hours these 
consequences had begun. In a stern note presented 
by Lord Allenby the British Government laid the re- 
sponsibility for the murder at the door of the Egypt- 
ian Government, which had encouraged anti-British 
propaganda or had at least done nothing to discour- 
age it, and the demand was made that Egypt should 
apologize; that she should capture the murderers 
and visit them with condign punishment; that she 
should forthwith pay a fine of £500,000; that she 
should submit to the further economic penalty of 
allotting an increased quantity of Nile water for 
Sudan irrigation; that she should withdraw all 
Egyptian units from the Sudan, and that she should 
submit to further measures to be taken for the. pro- 
tection of foreigners. Premier Zaghloul and his cab- 
inet offered to concede most of these points, but de- 
murred at one or two, including the irrigation de- 
mand. Lord Allenby presented another stern note 
and insisted on immediate payment of the fine; the 
British navy was ordered to be ready to sail at four 
hours’ notice, and several regiments were ordered 
to Egypt. The Egyptian Cabinet resigned and a 
new cabinet was formed. 
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HE actions of the British Government with re- 

gard to Egypt have been almost universally 
approved by the British press, which does not even 
question the taste of England’s importunity for her 
monetary compensation, though it savours of a read- 
iness to spoil the Egyptians that lends colour to Mr. 
Belloe’s suspicions as to the governing influence in 
our public life. Most of the Canadian papets have 
published variations on the theme of ‘No nonsense 
with Egypt!’, and it seems at the time of writing that 
the new Egyptian Government may concede all the 
British demands without further trouble at the pre- 
sent time. Yet we feel great misgivings about the 
whole affair. Germany occasionally utilized dead 
missionaries to obtain valuable economic concessions 
in China. The assassination of a high personage at 
Serajevo was made by Austria-Hungry the ex- 
cuse for outrageous demands which unleashed the 
world war. Certain actions of Signor Mussolini in 
Corfu provide an example of hasty and violent action 
not pleasant to comtemplate. A nation which regards 
itself as injured does not forget easily, and ten years 
hence the relationships between the powers may be 
such that even Egypt may be an important factor 
in the international situation. 


HILE the assassination of Sir Lee Stack must 

be regarded with horror, the case ealls for 
moderation as well as firmness. Egypt is not strong 
enough to defend herself against tyrannous demands 
if such should be made upon her, and she is not in 
a position to obtain aid from powerful friends or 
the League of Nations. But if she had held to her 
first refusal to make all the concessions demanded, 
and a punitive expedition had followed, there are 
some who would have had an uneasy feeling that 
Egypt had already offered reasonable amends and 
that Egyptian publie opinion was already convinced 
of the heinousness of the offence to a sufficient ex- 
tent. Some might have felt that the use of force 
was neither designed nor suited to reform the 
Egyptians or even to obtain adequate compensation, 
but that it was intended to obtain political advan- 
tages, or perhaps extra water for the Sudan. The 
British ultimatum would have sounded better had it 
been accompanied by publication of evidence that the 
Egyptian Government was really to blame. At this 
distance and time it is difficult to form a judgment, 
and the disclosure of the full facts may justify the 
British demands even to such a tender conscience 
as we have described. But this case confirms the 
widespread view that Canada should not continue to 
be bound by acts of the British Government to which 
she is not a party, and it increases our satisfaction 
with the new Government’s refusal to take further 
action upon the Geneva protocol until the opinion of 
the Dominions can be ascertained. 


The Republican Victory and Its Consequences 

HE Republican victory would be quite com- 
T plete but for Senator LaFollette’s band of 

Progressives who will continue to hold the 
balance of power in the Senate and be able 
to block any seriously reactionary legislation. 
In spite of all his handicaps LaFollette seemed to 
have developed great strength among urban work- 
ers and western farmers, and a fortnight before 
polling day there were obvious signs of nervousness 
among the Republican managers. At this juncture, 
however, they brought into play the time-honoured 
electoral weapon of the ‘full dinner-pail’ ery, and 
there developed on the part of the bankers and the 
business community, supported by not a few clergy 
and labour leaders, a concerted effort to convince 
the public that the defeat of Mr. Coolidge would be 
the inevitable prelude to a long spell of business de- 
pression, and that his return would give an im- 
mediate impetus to a wave of prosperity which 
seemed to have .been gathcring strength since mid- 
summer. Wheat, too, proved Republican, and the 
high prices now prevalent for grain dulled the edge 
of agrarian discontent and cost LaFollette thousands 
of votes. The British election was also not without 
its repercussions, as, in the last week of the campaign, 
| the electorate were plied with exortations to vote 
‘safe and sane like the British’. But the prime fac- 
tor in the Republican success is that the American 
people are (despite some flaws in their industrial 
situation) enjoying a standard of living which no 
other community on this planet dreams of approach. 
ing and a general opulence which they are fearful 
of imperilling by economie and political changes. 


HE results of the election in the domestic 

sphere are not difficult to forecast. Presiden: 
Coolidge will continue to serve as the motor-horn of 
his party machine, and Mr. Hughes and Mr. Mellon 
will be the steering-wheei and engine respectively 
as before. Another desperate effort will be made to 
relieve the rich of part of their tax burdens, and the 
surplus of $300,000,000 which the revenue returns 
to date promise for this fiscal year will provide a 
good excuse. Sober experts calculate that, if the 
present rates of taxation are retained, the United 
States should be able to liquidate the whole of its 
vast war debt in twenty years. If this goal, unap- 
proachable for Canada, were attained, taxation 
would become absurdly low, and the attractions 
which are now responsible for the alarming south- 
ward exodus from our bounds would be greatly in- 
creased. So, while the Republican victory must re- 
legate into the distant future the recently expressed 
hope of Mr. King for the possibility of a reciprocity 
treaty following a Democratic triumph, the contin- 
uance in power of Mr. Mellon may not be an ill 
wind for Canada.. 
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N the field of foreign atfairs there is a disturbing 

prospect that the Kepublican admunistration, at 
the dictation ot greedy tnancial interests which al- 
ready exercise a vicious influence over its foreign 
poucy, may take the United States farther along a 
dangerous path of economic Imperialism which has 
now been opened tor it in Centrai and South Amer. 
ica. in those regions to-day, at least hait a score 
of states have been compelled to submit their financial 
poucies to the control of American ‘advisors’, 
usually the chosen agents of the great American 
banks and oil companies. Not only are these ‘ad- 
visors’ backed by all the diplomatic resources of 
the United States, but in half a dozen states Ameri- 
can marines are actually stationed at the capital 
as visibie evidence of American power. American 
influence is being constantly exerted on one side or 
the other in !ocal politics and the results are exceed- 
ingly corruptive. Notoriously the enthusiasm of 
many South American Republicans for the League 
of Nations is based in an anxiety to find some safe- 
guard against the economic Imperialism of the 
United States. In the next four years all the moral 
and intellectual resources of the nation will be re- 
quired to resist the corroding effects of this partic- 
ular brand of Imperialism and of the material af- 
fluence in which it is now wallowing. The time will 
come when the American people will learn the truth 
of the maxim that ‘a nation cannot live by bread 
alone’, but judging by the polls of November 4th it 
has not yet arrived. 


‘Vote-slackers’ in the United States 
[> the Presidential Election of 1920, less than fifty 


per cent. of the voters used their franchise. Dur- 

ing the recent campaign vigorous war was waged 
on the ‘vote-slacker’ with appeals to his conscience 
and his ‘bump’ of self-interest; but the actual vote 
was scarcely greater than in 1920—a striking con- 
trast to the British election, where about eighty per 
cent. of the possible vote was cast. Millions in the 
United States feel apparently that their votes have 
little significance and that, in any case, the govern- 
ment will go on for better or worse much as before. 
An additional factor in the Presidentiai Election is 
that the decision is by states and not by popular 
majority throughout the country, so that a Repub- 
lican vote in the Solid South, or a Democratic vote 
in a state like Pennsylvania, is about as effective as 
a drop of water in the Sahara. How to revise the 
unwritten constitution of election procedure is one 
of the Republic’s difficult problems. The American 
ballot is a fearful and wonderful document. The 
conscientious voter is confronted with scores of 
names; but, to add to their difficulties, in the recent 
election the voters of Chicago were said to be con- 
ronted by a ballot 30 inches by 36, which threatened 





to be too large to go into the polling booth at the 
same time as the voter. 


Montreal Morals P 
To investigation into police matters and mor- 


als in Montreal has been rich in revelations 

that would be considered surprising in any 
other city, with the exception perhaps of New York 
and Port Said. Day after day, newspapers publish 
in headlines bits of evidence damning the character 
of the police and detectives, from the chief down- 
wards, and exposing a general rottenness of admin- 
istration. Leaving the more lurid details of the ez- 
posé aside, it appears that when goods are stolen the 
police can generally recover them by going to well- 
known receivers of stolen property, and that they 
do recover them if the victim of the robbery has 
money to pay and is willing to compound a felony. 
When crimes are committed money frequently 
saves the criminal from molestation, and if ar- 
rested he sometimes buys his escape. There is no- 
thing new in all this. The corruption of the Mont- 
real government is a by-word, and this is not the 
first time there has been what our publicists call a 
‘probe’. It is easy to explain that Montreal is a 
sea-port and to murmur things about Sydney and 
Naples, but Liverpool and London have managed to 
keep their good name. It is easy to blame ‘the for- 
eign element’ when crime exceeds the normal limits 
set by municipal good taste, but that element can 
hardly be held responsible for the character of the 
police or the negligible result of court proceedings. 


T might be worth while to consider the matter 

sub specie historiae. An interesting light was 
thrown on the question as long ago as 1819, 
when there was published in Montreal a ‘Memorial 
of Thos., Earl of Selkirk, to Charles, Duke of Rich- 
mond, General and Commander of His Majesty’s 
Forces in Lower and Upper Canada’. The mem- 
orial was composed by Mr. Gale, a lawyer employed 
by Selkirk, and it is a pity that it is not better 
known, for it is a thrilling pirates’ tale. With those 
pirates we have here nothing to do—they have long 
since become respectable and passed into history as 
Makers of Canada—but the point is this: did those 
MacGillvrays and MacTavishes of a century ago use 
the Montreal law courts to defeat justice without 
leaving a mark on the character of the weapon of 
justice? And supposing that the warped instrument 
again assumed a straight line and a keen cutting 
edge, did those earlier brigands leave any spiritual 
progeny among us? These are questions that must 
be pregnant with interest to Montrealers of to-day. 
‘The foreign element’ also has its historic aspect. 
There was a time when this element was not among 
us. We brought them here, and if they are unde. 
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sirable we are to blame. We said that we would 
‘absorb’ and ‘digest’ them. If that metaphor is per- 
missible it means that we ate them, and that they are 
now part of our body. How then can we point the 
finger at them? 


Revolution in Radio ; 
communication to the 


IGNOR  Marconi’s 

S Royal Society of Arts on the so called ‘beam 

system’ of wireless telegraphy would appear to 
be the first sign of revolution in the newly created 
radio world. Modern high power transmitting sta- 
tions are using wave lengths of about 10 miles. The 
new short-wave directional wireless attains a world 
wide range with waves of about 100 metres in length. 
Short waves are necessary for directional wireless 
for the reason that it is impracticable to build large 
enough reflectors to accommodate the larger waves. 
Upwards of thirty years ago Marconi showed that 
short reflected waves were transmissable over about 
two miles. Research, however, during intervening 
years, has been mainly concentrated on increasing 
the range of wireless by the comparatively easy sys- 
tem of increasing the wave length. There has ac- 
companied this a great improvement in the trans- 
mission valves, which improvement, combined with 
wire reflectors instead of solid ones, has again made 
the short waves feasible. Even without reflectors 
the short wave transmission was received at Mont- 
real from England during May of this year sixteen 
hours out of the twenty-four, and was heard from 
the same station at Sydney for four hours in the 
evening and two hours in the morning. Signals dur- 
ing the day weaken with distance and the altitude 
of the sun. The waves prefer darkness to travel by. 
So that the waves heard in the morning hours at 
Sydney, Australia, travelled some 12,000 miles in a 
westerly direction, and those heard in the evening 
some 9,000 miles in an easterly direction, both by 
the darker paths. The new directional wireless 
means, according to Marconi, more economical power 
stations, a greater speed in transmission, more ser- 
vices on the same aerial, information limited to the 
sector of the beam, and a substantial reduction in 
telegraphic rates. It has also been said that the 
beam system will make more room in the ether and 
open up the possibility of establishing unlimited 
numbers of wireless stations. 


A ‘Jackson’ in the National Gallery 
E note with satisfaction the purchase of a 
Wy Canadian picture by the National Gallery 
in England. The picture, ‘Ships Entering 
Halifax Harbor’ by A. Y. Jackson, exhibited this 
year at Wembley, never attracted much attention in 


our local exhibitions. It depicts a straggling assort- 
ment of shacks on broken ground in thawing winter 





weather. The beauty of the picture lies less in its 
breadth of composition and its simplifications than 
in its paint-quality. And this is not a mere tech- 
nicality. The artist has dwelt in real affection and 
sympathy on the muddy snow and the mean archi- 
tecture of the locality, and against these he shows in 
quiet reserve, along the top of the canvas, the cold, 
vlear blue of the harbor-water and the quiet proces- 
sion of ships. The picture is not one of the typical 
Canadian landscapes of recent years; it is less de- 
corative and more intimate. But it is thoroughly 
modern and belongs entirely to the newer school in 
Canada. Mr. Jackson is well known both as a pion. 
eer member of the Group of Seven and as an Acad- 
emician. His work, which has never enjoyed pop- 
ilarity, has: nevertheless slowly made its way, and 
there are many now to rejoice at his success. We 
look forward with reasonable confidence to the fuller 
representation of Canadian painting in London and 
to the gradual disappearance from our local crit- 
icism of that crassness which has been so much in 
evidence lately. 





On Parliament Hill 


By a Political Correspondent 
P OLITICAL visibility continues to be very low. A 


long train of by-elections, all lacking in out- 

standing issues, has failed to furnish any tang- 
ible evidence of either the force or direction of those 
vast currents of public sentiment which decide the 
political fate of the country. Indeed the only visible 
signs are in the camps of the seekers and not among 
the masses of the sought-for. All three Federal part- 
ies are preparing for the stress and turmoil of an elec- 
tion year. The Conservatives have held a conference 
in Toronto, not to discuss the question of leadership 
(for no one could doubt. Mr. Meighen’s ascendancy 
over the party), but to start the wheels of the great 
machine which, they hope, will grind out a Liberal- 
Conservative victory. The mechanism turned slowly at 
first: there was considerable screeching, and much need 
of oil; but Mr. Tolmie was equal to the occasion, and 
the task was accomplished. What the result will be is 
another matter. 

* * * 

On the Prairies the same election-year atmosphere 
is noticeable. The most ancient and honourable of 
Progressive principles are being taken down from the 
shelves, preparatory to display in the party’s windows. 
Likewise all outstanding issues which are potential 
vote-winners are being carefully be-devilled in order 
that a solution will not be arrived at until after polling 
day. This is always one of the most remarkable features 
of the pre-election period. 


* s * 


The Tories have had a real scare in West Hastings 
and one can predict with confidence an immediate end to 
such contests. The seat has been Tory since Confedera- 
tion, with one doubtful exception, so that the magnitude 
of Mr. Hanna’s triumph is obvious. The campaign has 
been noteworthy, chiefly on account of the strongly per- 
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sonal character of the speeches. It appears that Mr. E. 
Guss Porter, the Conservative candidate and representa. 
tive of the constituency in parliament for more than 20 
years, who resigned out of protest when the Commons 
failed to endorse charges against Hon. James Murdock, had 
‘ gome rather doubtful chapters in his own policital career. 
His opponents argued that a nature so high minded 
as to revolt from the spectacle of Mr. Murdock 
withdrawing money from the Home Bank and retain- 
ing his seat in the cabinet must have been a terrible 
trial to Mr. Porter in the past, and the sympathetic elec- 
tors apparently decided to make life simpler for him in 
future. 
* * * 

It is rarely the case in such a practical and mer- 
cenary age as ours that the country feels a need for 2 
knightly defender. Such however is the case. Since 
the Railway Commission upset the Crow’s Nest Pass 
freight-rate agreement, the citizens of the Prairie Pro- 
vinces have been looking about them for someone who 
could deliver them from this ‘dragon’. In a happy 
moment some of Mr, King’s oratorical flights have been 
recalled, and he has been pressed to draw his sword 
and do his best to terminate the ‘mad career’ of Chair- 
man McKeown and his colleagues on the commission. 
Mr. King, be it said, has heard the summons, but up to 
the moment, has been diffident and retiring. The 
pressure from the West continues and the latest voice 
to be added to the persuasive chorus is that of the 
Manitoba Free Press which, after remarking that Mr. 
King has been rather prone to ‘dramatize’ himself as a 
defender of the people and a ‘slayer of dragons’, in- 
vites him to try his luck with the Railway Commission. 
It is but fair to the Premier to remark that the char- 
acter of the dragons and octupi, to shed whose heart’s 
blood has been his life-long desire, has been more nebulous 
than that of the Railway Commission. It is not surprising 
that Mr. King has trodden warily in this matter. ‘The 
blood more stirs to rouse a lion than to start a hare’, 
said Hotspur; but then, of course, Mr. King is more of 
Falstaff’s humour. 

* * * 

It is perhaps one of the foibles of the East to 
point with amusement to hare-brained schemes for the 
expenditure of public funds which constantly are be- 
ing hatched in the country west of the Great Lakes. 
The Hudson Bay Railway, in the opinion of most, is a 
classic example of this sort. Recently, however, there 
have been two amazing proposals advanced in Alberta 
which, in point of impractibility, far exceed the wild- 
est flights of anything hitherto recorded. The first is 
a scheme by William Irvine, M.P. for East Calgary, for 
the elimination of droughts in South Alberta. He 
would dam all the rivers and inundate a tenth of the 
area of the province. This, in his opinion, would make 
it rain. The second is sponsored by the Bassano Mail, 
which considers that Mr. Irvine’s scheme is not with- 
out merit, but would not be nearly as certain of bring- 
ing results as if a strip of the Rocky Mountains wer2 
levelled and the clouds permitted to come eastward 
from the Pacific. 








British Immigration into Canada: 
The Present Outlook 


ANADA is a ‘new country’, comparatively, and 
C it is often assumed by Canadians and others 
that any experiment may be made in it—even 
if the experiment runs counter to common-sense. 
Common-sense aside, Canadian history now goes a 
long way back; much earlier than 1867. Immigra- 
tion, in the popular sense of the word—the deliberate 
settlement, by governments, of large numbers of peo- 
ple in the vacant spaces of the Empire—is a century 
older than 1867, even if we do not go back to the 
French régime. The work of Lord Selkirk, by far 
the most statesmanlike immigration scheme that Can- 
ada has seen, is more than half a century older than 
1867. 

What are the plain lessons of this history? On 
the surface there are several that are not unimport- 
ant for present purposes. In the first place, wher- 
ever communities of the old land have settled as com- 
munities in the new they have been successful. The 
Irish settlements in Eastern Ontario, the German 
settlements in Wesiern Ontario, the Scottish settle- 
ments in many provinces, attest this. Again, a settle- 
ment that was economically self-sufficient, no matter 
how remote, has always prospered and made steady 
progress, however slow. But wherever new-comers 
settled in a town without sufficient hinterland, or 
even where a township was settled by a population 
that could not subsist unto themselves, by lumberinz, 
or trapping, or farming, or by a mixture of these 
and other occupations, disaster overtook them. This 
is the history (chiefly a traditional, unwritten his- 
tory) of many a county in Ontario. It is very largely 


the history which is now being made in the Canadian 


North-West. The successful kind of colonization go- 
ing on at this moment is the colonization of the newer 
parts of Quebee Province, and the newer parts of 
Ontario and New Brunswick as well, by French Can- 
adians. Here again one sees community settlement, 
and economic self-sufficiency within the community. 

But, apart from these more obvious lessons (and 
the still more obvious things such as official bungling, 
mistakes about the character of settlers, the fatuous 
attempts to transplant systems, hierarchies, and at- 
mospheres), what is the most striking thing to be 
learned from a careful study of the history of Can- 
adian immigration? Surely it is the sinister influ- 
ence which one vested interest after another has used 
to prevent land settlement. Land-grants to royal or 
political favourites, monopolies, trading privileges— 
our Canadian school text-books contain chapters on 
these things so far as the French régime is con- 
cerned. But really they are just as characteristic of 
our history since 1760. Very little is said about them 
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because the system in reality continues, not so crude- 
ly perhaps, but just as effectively. 

The Dorchester correspondence in the archives 
at Ottawa reveals that the fur-traders, operating in 
Upper Canada to prevent the settlement of the pre- 
sent State of Ohio, were largely responsible for the 
war of 1812.) The rebellion in Upper Canada in 
1837 was a land-war—the political and ecclesiastical 
complaints simply arose from the fact that the Gov- 
ernment, the clergy, and the judiciary were them- 
selves the grabbers of land, and that they exempted 
their huge domains from taxation.) The Hudson’s 
Bay Company long kept settlers from their paradise 
of fur-trading. Selkirk used his ample fortune to 
secure a controlling interest in the Company; still, 
a rival company was strong enough to break up his 
North-West colony by force of arms, to corrupt the 
Canadian law-courts, and even to tamper with dis- 
patches from Downing Street.“ As far back as 
the ’sixties at least, transport companies were mis- 
representing facts about free lands in Upper Canada 
to prospective immigrants; these unfortunates they 
crowded, starved, and robbed during their passag2, 
and then dumped down sick and penniless in Quebec 
and Montreal. Many Canadians, and many people 
now living in the United States, still talk about this. 

The burdens of many old privileges and exempt- 
ions are still on us, and the burdens of great land- 
grants and tax-exemptions more recently given 
thwart the opening up of the country. Vested inter- 
ests of all kinds are quite eager to have immigrants 
come to Canada; the same interests show little con- 
cern as to whether these immigrants prosper or even 
remain with us. 

This is a sad story, which only heroism keeps 
from being sordid. The fact remains that coloniza- 
tion has gone on. Even in the ‘terrible ’sixties’ Ger- 
mans succeeded in making a permanent settlement 
in Western Ontario, one of the most solid, substantial 
things in our rather artificial country. Selkirk’s 
settlement in Prince Edward Island continues to 
have its fine effect on the character of Canadians. 
What alien peasants did sixty years ago by pooling 
their savings could be done again. A modern govern- 
ment could do what Selkirk accomplished, single- 
handed, a century ago. 

But in addition to the two chief precautions 
named above, community settlement and economic 
self-sufficiency, one or two features of the present 
time must be noted. Our Canadian development is 
exceedingly artificial—tariff-ridden, top-heavy in- 
dustrially, over-urban, and dependent very largely 


1Roosevelt, Winning of the West, is perhaps too em- 
phatic, but he makes his point. 
2W. P. M. Kennedy, The Constitution of Canada. 


Chapter X. 
3Chester Martin, Lord Selkirk’s Work in Canada. 








on an economic tendency, as between Europe and the 
non-Eyrapean world, which, as Myr. Keynes and 
others have pointed out, began to subside about 
twenty years ago. Any immigration which accent- 
uates this artificiality will simply wash against a 
merciless reef. It is a cruel, stupid lie to talk to 
any young Britisher ‘in general terms’ about Can- 
adian opportunities. The days of a rude Colonial 
plenty are by. Frontier hardships are past too—if 
you have money to avoid them. Going on the land 
is not a matter for individual effort, even if the 
young man is a farmer and has capital. Further- 
more, Canada is no longer so British as it was in 
population. Not only do our large cities and towns 
contain large blocks of non-English speaking popu- 
lation; our railway and construction camps, our 
mines and smelters in the remote parts of the coun- 
try, are filled with a polyglot horde. All over Eur- 
ope, industrialists and farmers have shown an in- 
creasing tendency, during the last fifty years, to have 
the rougher and more occasienal work done by less 
advanced peoples. European distances allow these 
shiftings of population to be very transient. Our 
Canadian metics are a large part of the permanent 
population. Even in non-agricultural industry, 
therefore (for which most migrating Britishers are 
best trained), it cannot be said that there is a great 
open door of opportunity. 

To sum up: If Britishers can be settled in com- 
munities, on the land, as Icelanders, Russians, and 
Swedes have been most successfully settling in re- 
cent years, there is no doubt as to their success. The 
Dutch and Swiss Governments are at present en- 
gaged in settling even towns-folk on our lands, tak- 
ing care that such settlements will be self-supporting 
for the first five years. (The whole subject of agri- 
cultural training schools for boys from British cities 
and towns remain to be explored.) Finally, Brit- 
ish settlers should aim at Ontario and Nova Scotia 
rather than at the Prairies. 





Notes from France 
By T. A. Stone 


and doing the Loire Valley from Tours to Or- 

leans on my bicyele. This was a wonderful hol- 
iday, but perhaps not a very profitable one as far as 
keeping in touch with what is happening is con- 
cerned. It was hard to remember that there was a 
world outside of the chateau district while I was 
bicycling there, and associating only with farmers, 
guides, and other tramps like myself. Thus, when I 
take pen in hand to try to give you some idea of the 
French opinion on some recent events, it feels rather 
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like trying to climb Mount Everest. 

There is one very interesting problem facing the 
French Government now. It is an old one in this 
country, but just at present it is approaching one of 
its periodical crises. That is the religious problem. 
Its present position in the spotlight is due to the re- 
cent decisions of the Government regarding church 
affairs, (1) to withdraw the French embassy at the 
Vatican, and (2) to subject Alsace and Lorraine to 
the same laws regarding religious matters as the rest 
of France. These decisions resulted in a letter to the 
Government signed by the bishops of France protest- 
ing against such action, which letter has been very 
severely criticized in many, even the anti-socialistic, 
journals: It has revived the time-worn controversy 
between Ultramontainisme and Gallicanisme. It has 
given rise to many studious investigations into the 
exact nature and degree of the political power now 
in the hands of the church, while the whole question 
has resulted in some very interesting discussions of 


the old problem under a new light—‘What is the. 


relation: between Church and State?’ 

I am at present reading a very interesting work 
of Guignebert, Professor of Apologetics at the Sor- 
bonne, on the religious problems of France to-day. 
This book was written in 1922, so is a bit behind the 
actual problem, but the writer’s analysis of the fore- 
running conditions of the actual situation is excel- 
lently clear and comprehensive. A fuller discussion 
of this subject I shall have to postpone to a later 
date. 

I have been trying to discover recently jusi 
what exactly is the general opinion in France con- 
cerning the Dawes Plan, and also just how much faith 
the French people have in it. With respect to the 
first question, I would say this. The French feel 
that in signing the accord of the Conference of Lon- 
don, they have made sacrifices—grave sacrifices. 
They naturally do not feel this only with respect to 
their own case, but with respect to all of the Allies. 
At the same time, Germany is placed by this plan 
to play the beautiful role of a systematic defaulter. 
(The strength of this last statement rather surprised 
nie, considering the general sentiment. But those are 
the very words of one of the professors here, and 
‘later. I read an expression of the same opinion in 
Le Temps.) Furthermore, this idea exists: Ger- 
many—responsible for the war—finds herself now 
with her industrial power intact, her territory in- 
demnified, while. France and Belgium are still con- 
fronted by the enormous task of rebuilding their de- 
‘vastated territory and reconstructing ‘their indus- 
tries ‘so savagely destroyed by the enemy of yester- 

“day. To quote Le Temps: 


And when one sein — the Reich or- 
ganized a fraudulent bankruptcy in order to cre- 
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ate the impossibility of the payment of its debts 
to the Allies; when one knows how, by the evasion 
of capital payments, Germany has been able to cre- 
ate an enormous foreign credit, one has a feeling 
of revolt that after five years of palaverings and 
gropings the victory of our soldiers has ended in 
such an arrangement as the Dawes Plan. 


Having read this, I was one day recently in 
conversation with a judge of the Supreme Court of 
this department, who lunches at my pension. ‘If 
France considers the Dawes Plan so inadequate’, I 
asked him, ‘why has she put herself so heartily in 
accord with it?’ 

‘The reasons are several’, he replied. ‘In the 
first place, while France realized that the Dawes 
Plan is far from being the best solution, yet every- 
thing points towards its successful operation, which 
is more than can be said concerning any of the for- 
mer ‘attempts at reconstruction in Europe.- In the 
second place, France considers that the adoption and 
putting into operation of the Dawes Plan seems to be 
the only means to engage the co-operation of the 
United States towards the settlement of -European 
problems—which co-operation is absolutely neces- 
sary. Furthermore, in the third place, we have 
every confidence in the success of this plan. The 
favourable conditions under which the loan of 800 
millions is to be floated, the competent men who have 
been placed at the head of affairs, and the general 
co-operation of all nations, including Germany—all 
of these things create in this country a feeling of 
surety. Then there is still another reason for the ac- 
cord of France which is more or less egotistical. The 
occupation of the Rhur has been severely criticized. 
But now we feel that the policy of Poincaré and 
Theunis with regard to this occupation has been 
justified. Without it, without the ten long weary 
months which ended in a second victory of a dif- 
ferent nature over Germany, I do not think that the 
putting into action of the Dawes Plan would have 
been possible. Without the occupation, people would 
never have realized that a peace permanent is im- 
possible without reparations. and that the economic 
reconstruction of Europe is something depending 
equally on the economic reconstruction of all nations.’ 

This I think is a very comprehensive if brief 
statement of the French attitude towards the Dawes 
Plan. -But there is more to be said which a French- 
man: would not say. The German press harps con- 
tinually on-that ‘which it calls the ‘militaristic and 
imperialistic’ policy of France. -The constaricy of 
this reference supports here the: same old spirit of 
hate.—I must admit that the number- of soldiers 
one sees in French towns rather suggests that the 
German press has reason.—The French press con- 
tinues to decry the German evasion of obligations. 
particularly since the proposal to carry out the idea 
of the nationalist party of denying the responsibility 
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of the war. This is food for the spirit of hate in 
Germany. The Dawes Plan, being as it is the first 
co-operative enterprise between the Allies and Ger- 
many which has been seriously undertaken, offers a 
peace beacon amid this futile battle of words—futile 
from the viewpoint of any good which it may ac- 
complish, but very efficient regarding the bad spirit 
which it fosters. 

France at the present has to face, as has, in- 
deed, almost every country, the problem which arises 
from the migration of the country people to th: 
cities. And here also the difficulty is further in- 
creased by the desertion of the fishing ports. This 
desertion has been increasing yearly ever since be- 
fore the war, but it has only become an acute prob 
lem within the past few months. 

In Burgundy, one need not leave the main 
roads to see signs of this movement of the country 
people to the cities. I have been much about the 
country here, walking, and further on my bicycle 
to places rather unvisited. Village after village has 
its every other house falling into ruins, its café de- 
serted, and a generally dilapidated air about the 
whole place. Vineyards completely dead from lack 
of care are a not unusual sight. 

Of course much of this is explained by the monu- 
ment which is to be found in every hamlet—even the 
smallest—with its heart-breaking long list of names. 
Much of it, but not all of it. In Dijon at the present 
moment there is a rapid buying and selling of land 
which almost amounts to a speculative mania. This 
is something unknown before. During the past year 
nearly one thousand houses have been built and the 
construction fever does not seem to have abated in 
any degree. Some of the outskirts of the city have 
the aspect at the present time of a western mining 
‘town. The people who are to live in these houses 
will come from the country to the factories, to the 
railroads, and to look for work. 

The question of the fishing industry is somewhat 
cynically humorous. England consumes or did con- 
-sume a large part of the French catch. The French 
Government, as one of its first offensive moves in the 
campaign against the high cost of living, prohibited 
the exportation of fish, thus depriving the industry 
of the English and other broad markets. An exten- 
sive system of distribution was inaugurated through 
the medium of the commisaires of towns to handle 
the expected increase in supply on the domestic 
market. Unfortunately, however, the Government 
did not take into consideration that the prohibition 
of the exportation in such a wholesale fashion 
amounted to the same thing as the imposition of a 
tax falling directly on the industries. Naturally the 
bottom dropped out of the domestic market so as to 
-make it not worth while to fish. Thus the supply has 





fallen off and the price of fish is higher than before 
and has been continually rising except during its 
brief depression immediately after the prohibition of 
the exportation, the first result of which as I have 
said was a flooding of the domestic market. Just 
how this question will be solved remains to be seen. 
The Herriot Government have done some peculiar 
things in this compaign against the cost of living so 
one can hardly fortell their move toward ameliora- 
tion here. 





Mr. Meighen’s Opportunity 


By J. A. Stevenson 


Canada needs a progressive party, and its pro- 
gressives need a leader. Mr. Stevenson sees in 
this situation an opportunity for the Conserva- 
tive leader to play the part of a Canadian Peel, 
and offers shrewd political reasons for his sug- 
gestion. 
HE political situation in Canada merits im- 
T mediate reconsideration in the light of two 

important events which have occurred during 
the past month—the verdict of the Railway Com- 
mission upon the Crow’s Nest Pass agreement, 
and the outspoken and unexpected assault upon the 
so-called National Policy by Mr. F. B. McCurdy, a 
member of the last Conservative Ministry, who can 
claim to speak for the business interests of the Mari- 
time Provinces. Mr. Mackenzie King had set apart 
this autumn to bring to a head his long and assiduous 
courtship of the West, and all the portents seemed 
to presage success for his suit. One of his most 
seductive gifts to the prospective bride had been the 
restoration of the freight rates guaranteed by the 
Crow’s Nest Pass agreement, but now the Railway 
Commission most unkindly brands the gift as an 
heirloom of another family which cannot be thus 
alienated. Their decision raises a very sharp econo- 
mic issue in which fundamental facts must be faced. 
The folly of incompetent politicians, played upon by 
greedy entrepreneurs, has burdened this unfortunate 
country with a body of expensive railway equipment 
far in excess of the immediate needs of its popula- 
tion, and even with the extra freight available from 
last year’s abnormal western crop there was not 
enough traffic to go round and shew profitable 
balance sheets for both our great railway systems. 
This year, with a much smaller crop in the West, 
not only is a substantial increase in the deficit of the 
C.N.R. inevitable, but the C.P.R. management fore- 
see great difficulty in providing continued susten- 
ance for their sacred cow, the annual 10% dividend 
on the common stock. They believe that the restora- 
tion of the Crows’ Nest Pass rates entail its early 
demise, and accordingly they have bent every effort 
to remove the blight which has threatened the 
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provender for their stock. A majority of the Rail- 
way Commission have accepted their view, but as a 
result the whole West from Fort William to Van- 
couver is seething with indignation at the violation 
of what it regards as its charter of transportation. 

The western attitude, most ably voiced by the 
Manitoba Free Press, is that as the result of the 
economic depression which has befallen Canada dur- 
ing the last four years, and which has borne with 
peciliar severity upon the western provinces, every 
class in the community, whose incomes are not fixed, 
farmérs, merchants, professional men, and wage- 
earners, have been compelled to submit to serious 
reductions of their revenues, and that there is no 
reason either of abstract justice or public policy why 
a rich and powerful corporation like the C.P.R. 
should not share in the common lot. Why, when 
a national burden has to be faced, should not th: 
distribution of the load be equitably adjusted? Dis- 
tance from the chief markets must always impose a 
serious handicap upon the producers of the West, 
and in the highest interests of the country its allevia- 
tion is more imperative than the preservation of 
the C.P.R.’s 10% dividend. The C.P.R. manage. 
ment and their allies, who might be described as the 
Non-Partisan League of St. James St., Montreal, 
holding the contrary opinion, are determined that 
their will shall prevail, and the West is almost unani- 
mously resolute that it shall not prevail. Here 
looms up a clear-cut issue, and now that it has been 
wantonly brought into the political arena, it must be 
settled there. 

Now the powerful and aggressive conservative ele- 
ments, which seek to assert the vested rights of 
great corporations, must for the success of their 
plans be able to draw support from the vast reser- 
voir of conservative opinion available in French- 
Canada, and for this reason they are unable to em- 
ploy as their political instrument the Conservative 
Party under its present leadership. The Montreal 
magnates have always suspected Mr. Meighen of 
unseemly radical proclivities and resented his failure 
to display a proper pliability to their desires, and 
the heritage of unpopularity in Quebec which he 
acquired during the war years constituted another 
fatal disability in their eyes. The measure of their 
hostility to him was finally revealed in the miser- 
able Conservative poll in the St. Antoine by-election, 
when hundreds of prosperous Tories refused to make 
a small sacrifice of their summer leisure and cast 
a vote in a critical contest, and it is plain that 
the great organs of the Non-Partisan League have 
finally tprned their thumbs down for the present 
leader of Conservatism. Although a Conservative 
leader who cannot command the sympathies of the 
most conservative element in the nation must 





travel a troubled and difficult path, his position need 
not be completely hopeless; but Mr. Meighen’s situa- 
tion has suddenly been further damaged almost be- 
yond repair by an open revolt against his fiscal 
policy on the part of the leader of the Conservative 
Party in Nova Scotia. For Mr. Meighen has obvious- 
ly been striving to make the next general election 
turn upon the fiscal issue, and Mr. ‘McCurdy’s 
demarche must blow skyhigh any hopes of Conserva- 
tive gains in the Maritime Provinces in such a 
contest. As a result, Mr. Meighen, unless he alters 
his strategy: will fight with only two reliable sources 
of party strength, Ontario and British Columbia, 
and even the capture of every seat in these two 
provinces (which is unthinkable) could not yield him 
a majority. Clearly, as a leader of the old Conser. 
vatism, he is well nigh at the end of his tether, and 
for the same reasons the future of the party of 
Macdonald and Borden is dark and difficult. 

Mr. McCurdy in his letter, which gained im. 
portance through its virtual endorsation by a leading 
Conservative paper, the Halifax Herald, surveyed 
from intimate knowledge and drew accurate conclu- 
sions from the particular plight of the Maritime Pro- 
vinces, but he might profitably have widened the scope 
of his survey to cover the general economic position of 
the whole Dominion. During the last half century 
there has been raised up with the help of a protective 
tariff a substantial industrial fabric which has not 
been without its beneficial aspects. But it has only 
been created at the expense of the basic natural 
industries of the country which have been heavily 
penalized for its upkeep. It managed to achieve 
reasonably profitable results for its creators during 
the pre-war years, but the conditions which made 
them possible have disappeared forever. It is an age 
of specialization and large-scale combination in the 
industrial field, and the two processes are comple- 
mentary. Many countries have industries, varying 
in volume according to their resources and capacities, 
but only three, the United States, Great Britain, and 
Germany, possess what might be described as fully- 
rounded industrial systems, and they have been able 
to acquire them because they possessed a large 
domestic market and had accumulated large funds 
of surplus capital. But the aim of the Canadian 
Manufacturers’ Association has avowedly been to 
provide Canada with a complete replica of these 
great industrial systems. The lack of local capital 
can be made good from outside sources; but the ef- 
fects of the handicap of a very narrow market, which 
were obscured as long as capital was pouring in for 
railway development, is now making itself acutely 
felt. The smalness of our local market precludes 
the possibility of combinations on the American scale, 
and is a barrier to efficient specialization. A single 
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firm in the United States, the Endicott-Johnson Co., 
produces in its numerous factories, each devoted to 
some special line, almost as many boots and shoes as 
do the whole tribe of Canadian manufacturers of 
footwear who are trying to specialize in a score of 
lines within the same factory. Small-scale particu- 
larist methods mean high costs of production, and 
not only prevent invasion of any foreign markets 
but make difficult the retention of the domestic 
preserves in face of the competition of large and 
highly organized industrial combinations. A British 
woollen manufacturer of high standing informed the 
writer that no amount of protection could probably 
enable the small isolated woollen mills of Ontario 
to compete successfully with the centralized and 
highly organized woollen industry of Scotland. 
Many of our manufacturers have sought refuge in 
the bosom of some of the great American trusts, but 
others struggle on with their disabilities and fill the 
air with their clamors for a higher tariff, which, if 
they only knew it, ean bring them little advantage 
and will not enable them to overcome their _ basic 
handicap of the high costs of production entailed 
by a small output. The increase in duties might 
even aggravate these costs: and would certainly con- 
stitute an onerous tax upon the consuming public, 
ealculated to intensify the existing discontent witb 
the present fiscal system. Moreover, when the people 
of Canada decided to face the burdens and sacrifices 
necessary for the creation of an industrial fabric, 
they were not oppressed with the burden of main- 
taining an extravagant physical equipment for whose 
cost and upkeep they have obligated themselves; if 
they had not this terrible weight upon their 
shoulders, they might be induced to continue paying 
the price necessary for the maintenance of the 
present fiscal system, but the double load threatens 
to break their backs. The West has never suffered 
it silently, and with each year the vigor of its 
protest has been growing, but Mr. McCurdy’s letter 
is a sign that other sufferers are bestirring themselves 
and will demand that rescue from our _ present 
economic troubles be found by some other path 
than by an elevation of the tariff schedules. 

For well nigh fifty years we have, under ‘the 
direction of our financial and industrial mandarins, 
pursued a policy of economic nationalism, and the 
character of its fruits, as visible today, must raise 
the question whether in a country afflicted with: our 
climatic limitations and transportation difficulties 
economic nationalism ean ever be successful. Reven- 
ues fall, but expenditures mount, and our aggregate 
debt increases each year; while the people of all the 
other Anglo-Saxon countriés sécure the: weleome boon 
of lower taxes, ours remain virtually stationary, and 
will have to be raised by the next Budget. With all 





our vast resources we cannot offer a continuous liveli 
hood to nine million people; immigrants , despite 
allurement by expensive ‘propaganda, seek - our 
shores in meagre numbers and do not begin to fill the 
gaps made by the alarming southward exodus ‘to a 
land of lighter taxes and lower costs of living ; the 
high per capita rate of foreign trade on which great 
stress is laid may only be evidence of low purchasing 
power at home. But the present economic national- 
ism which yields these resu!ts is highly profitable to 
certain powerful interests ‘which have their head- 
quarters and chief entrenchments in the two great 
central provinces, and they are clearly resolved to 
offer bitter resistance to the impulse for change 
which is gathering strength in the other sections of 
the country. The natural core of the garrison which 
will be mustered for the defence of economic national- 
ism is French Canada, for the simple reason that its 
citizens, rightly or wrongly, are the strongest: pro- 
tagonists of political nationalism, and the two creeds 
are inevitable corollaries of one another. 

The truth is that the two historie parties have 
persisted in maintaining in their avowed principles 
and programmes a strange inconsistency which is 
largely responsible for the futile stagnation of our 
political life. The Conservatives, while favourable 
to the wider political unit and the promotion of a 
solidarity of the British nations in the field of for 
eign relations and other spheres, have sedulously 
championed the ideal of the narrow economic unit 
involved in local protectionism. The Liberals, on the 
other hand, while willing to preach, if not to grasp, 
the advantages of the wider economic unit offered 
by free trade, are resolute devotees of the narrow 
political unit, entailed in local nationalism. If, how- 
ever, the Progressive Party, which must secure a new 
lease of life from the Crows’ Nest Pass decision and 
the promise of reinforeements from the Maritime 
Provinces, choose to evolve a coherent programme 
and simultaneously challenge the claims of economic 
and political nationalism, their position will be very 
strong. A party, standing for cordial co-operative 
participation by Canada in a far-reaching politica] 
and economic reorganization of the British Common- 
wealth, which would-look to something approaching 
to free trade within its bounds, could rely upon the 
almost solid support of the West and the Maritimes, 
and would not be devoid: of friends in Ontario and 
Quebec. “Andthere are shrewd’ observers - who “believe 
that,-unless it takes shape at an early: date -and 
achieves success, our ultimate destiny is engulfmert 
in-the maw: of the United -States. 

The game of cross-purposes and confusion may 
continue;- but hopés are appreciably brighter for the 
long delayed realignment of political foreés on an 
intelligible and coherent basis. Mr. Mackenzie King 
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and the majority of his party have committed them- 
selves irretrievably to the creed of political national- 
ism; non tali auxilio can abatement of the evils of 
economic. nationalism be won. The word Liberalism 
has many noble associations and traditions, but as 
a party label it has been used in countries like Ger- 
many and Australia as a cloak for reaction, naked 
and unashamed. Our Liberal Party only needs the 
infusion of some good Tory protectionist blood from 
Ontario to be well equipped for the same role in 
Canada , and a party of defenders of the status quo 
could not easily find a more suitable leader than Mr. 
Mackenzie King, with his plausible clichés about the 
larger life.and the fuller freedom, his patter about 
responsible government, and his complaisant submis- 
siveness to the calls of destiny. It may be, however, 
that. he has straddled too many fences to be accept- 
able as leader to either the party of reaction or the 
proponents of reform. 

_ But it can be accepted as certain that Mr. 
Arthur Meighen will not be an enthusiastic member 
of a party controlled by the very elements who have 
temporarily destroyed his power and it is difficult 
to visualize him as a lieutenant of Mr. King. He 
might retire to private life, ‘,ut politicians of his 
strong character, varied experience, and real admin- 
istrative ability can ill be spared from Canadian 
public life. Might he not find his real career as the 
leader of the Progressive forces in the approaching 
conflict? He could today be classified as an author- 
itarian progressive Tory of the Milner and Roose. 
velt brand, and the Montreal mandarins are right 
when they suspect the strength of his conservatism, 
which is confined chiefly to the fiscal issue. Even a 
substantial gain of seats could not make the Pro- 
gressive Party with its. existing parliamentary per- 
sonnel and leadership an efficient instrument for the 
tasks that await it; it cannot hope for victory until 
it opens its arms to intellectual reinforcements from 
every quarter, and secures a first-rate parliamentar- 
ian and experienced politician as its leader. It may 
be that at no distant date Mr. Meighen will find him- 
self politically at a loose end, and there might, if he 
cares to seek it, be available for him the opportunity 
of combining a pleasant revenge upon his enemies 
with a great public service to his country. It was an 
enlightened British Tory, by name Sir Robert Peel, 
who gave his country a new lease of prosperity by a 
bold change of policy and Mr. Meighen could eara 
immortality by becoming the Canadian Peel. No mind 
in Canada could direct so effectively the instrument 
which must be forged in the form of a political 
party to prevent St. James Street achieving the sam- 
tyrannical and maleficent dominance over the for. 


tunes of the Canadian people as Wall Street has ae. ' 


quired over the destinies of their American neigh- 
bors. . 
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The Farmer’s Problem: I 
By J. Francis White 


Mr. White has had experience in farming and 
other things.. We do not guarantee his econom- 
ics, but his heterodoxy smacks of good sense, and 
his subject is important and timely. A second 
article will follow next month. 
T is generally conceded that of all factors in the 
| economic life of Canada agriculture is of prim- 
ary importance. More than half our total pop- 
ulation is directly dependent upon the soil for a liv- 
ing, and more than fifty per cent. of our exports 
are products of the farm. Social reformers and pro- 
gressive economists should keep this. well in mind 
when laying out their blue prints for the regener- 
ation of society. No plan for an improved social 
organization will be really effective that does not 
take the agriculturist very much into account. No 
Utopia is worth consideration that is not to a large 
degree a rural Utopia. Revolutionists in ‘the past 
have fallen almost invariably into the grave error 
of underestimating the problem of food production 
and the importance of the food producer, and, in 
the-end, the farmer has frequently retaliated by up- 
setting the most cherished plans of the revolution- 
ist. The peasant farmer cf La Vendée for a long 
time menaced the success of the French revolution, 
and at the present day the Proletarian Dictators of 
Russia have been obliged to modify greatly their 
economie programme because the rural population 
refused to keep step with the Communists. It is a 
question worthy of the most serious consideration of 
all Socialists (Marxian or Fabian, Guild, Evolu- 
tionary, or any other of the fifty-seven varieties now 
extant) whether agriculture, instead of being re- 
legated to a footnote in the specifications for ‘The 
Great State’, should not be granted the first chapter. 
There can be little doubt that of all industries 
farming is most in need of radical reorganization. 
The recently published report of the investigation of 
the Boards of Trade in the western counties of On- 
tario proves conclusively that farming is distinctly 
on the decline in that part of the country at least 
The Provincial Government a short time ago ap- 
pointed a commission to enquire into the causes of 
agricultural depression in that province, and_al- 
though the complete findings have not been given 
to the public, sufficient of their proceedings have 
been published to allow one to form a fair idea of 
the value of their labours. One of the main fea- 
tures of the report is expected to be a recommend- 
ation for a higher tariff on farm products. Comment 
seems superfluous! The Federal Government of the 
United States recently published the report of a 
similar commission which investigated the same 
problem and came to conclusions of approximately 
equal value. To the sophisticated it will be plain 
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that commissions of this character are constitution- 
ally unable to throw any great illumination on com- 
plex problems of this nature. Appointed by con- 
servative-minded governments, the personnel of these 
commissions is invariably such as to preclude any 
genuine enquiry into fundamentals. 

A few suggestions may be formulated for the ben- 
efit of the harassed politician. What is the real cause 
of agricultural depression? I would submit that the 
main cause of the low economic return to the farmer 
is that the percentage of people engaged in agri- 
culture, compared to the total population of Canada, 
is much too high, and the production of food per 
unit is much too low. This may be modified to the 
extent that the percentage of the population en- 
gaged in farming is too high if the present ratio be- 
tween export and home consumption is to be main- 
tained. It is extremely difficult to arrive at any- 
thing like exact figures as regards the home con. 
sumption of farm produce; but there seems little 
doubt (if the information gathered by the statistical 
branch of the Department of Agriculture is even 
approximately correct) that two-thirds of the pro- 
duce grown in Canada is consumed at home. Wheat 
is the one crop of which we export more than we 
consume, as over a period of some twenty years we 
have shipped abroad, in grain or flour, two thirds of 
our wheat crop; but wheat is the great exception. 
We produce from 200 to 250 million dollars worth 
of dairy products annually, and less than twenty 
per cent. leaves the Dominion. We grow fruit to 
the value of about 50 million, and our imports of 
fruit exceed our exports. Potatoes, production in 
1922 valued at 50 million, exports not more than two 
or three million. The same applies to grains, other 
than wheat, poultry products, meat, vegetables, and 
honey. In other words one-third of Canada’s an- 
nual production of food is consumed by the farmer, 
one third goes to the urban family, and one third 
is exported to other countries. This is admittedly a 
very rough approximation, but it is sufficiently 
close to serve as a basis for argument. 

Statistics have little thrill for the average 
reader, but some of the deductions that we cau 
make from the above figures are rather arresting. 
If we are consuming two thirds of our farm pro- 
duce at home, it means that the average farmer is 
growing sufficient food for only two families plus 
what he requires for his own table. Henry Ford is 
credited with the statement that ten per cent. of the 
population should be able to grow sufficient food for 
the other ninety. Ten per cent. is, of course, an arbit- 
rary figure, but there can be little doubt that if farm 
equipment were as effective as that installed in the 
Ford factories, and the management as efficient, the 
annual output of the Canadian farm could at least 





be trebled. Taking the average budget of the urban 
family it is doubtful if more than thirty per cent. 
of the expenditure goes for food; of this thirty cents 
on the dollar the farmer receives—what? From the 
large urban centres, such as Toronto, less than fif- 
teen cents, the balance going to the retailer, whole- 
saler, and transportation companies. In the smaller 
towns and villages probably the bulk of farm pro- 
duce is sold direct to the consumer, either on the 
farmers’ market or delivered to the consumer’s home. 
It is hard to arrive at even approximate figures, 
but it is probable that of the consumer’s thirty cents 
less than twenty reach the farmer’s pocket. 

If these estimates are reasonably accurate it is 
obvious that the farmer cannot hope to receive more 
than forty per cent. of the average income of the 
urban resident so long as he fills only the food ro- 
quirements of two families. And whereas the entire 
income of the average individual in town is avail- 
able for ordinary living expenses, a large propor- 
tion of the farmer’s income is swallowed up in over- 
head expenses required for the normal upkeep of 
his property. This necessitates for the farmer a de- 
plorably low standard of living compared to the 
city resident. Social conditions are still far from 
ideal in our cities, but in nearly every respect they 
are immeasurably worse in the rural districts. Edu- 
cation in the country is, as a rule, of the most rudi- 
mentary nature. As was pointed out by a delegate 
at a recent convention, the majority of rural school 
teachers are immature girls. One teacher is ex- 
pected to instruct classes that range from kinder- 
garten toddlers to children sufficiently advanced to 
pasa the high school entrance examination. 

If educational standards are low, what can be 
said of personal hygiene? . Of some scores of farm 
houses visited by the writer in the Province of On- 
tario, only two were equipped with bath and run- 
ning water. One estimates that at least twenty-five 
per cent. of the rural population of Canada have de- 
fective teeth, the average farmer being unable to 
afford dental treatment. One dares not even hazard 
a guess at the proportion of farmers addicted to the 
use of a tooth-brush! Of the wells and other 
sources of farm water supply probably less than 
half would be passed by the analysts of the Board 
of Health as pure enough for drinking purposes. 
Consequently, in spite of the advantages of fresh air, 
sunshine, and vigorous exercise, the farmer generally 
is not so healthy as the town dweller, and, as might 
be expected, infant mortality is higher than in the 
cities. 

Perhaps one of the most unsatisfactory features 
of rural life, as it is at present constituted, is the 
lack of facilities for recreation. The playing of 
games provides a tonic for the soul that cannot be 
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derived from an equal amount of exercise in the 
form of work, and the adult farmer does not play 
games. Of all the compensating advantages of rural 
life perhaps individual liberty is the most cherished 
—and here we come to the very crux of the situation. 
Only through the surrender of a measure of his pre- 
sent liberty can the farmer achieve a real freedom. 
In order materially to better his economic condition, 
he must greatly increase his production, and that wili 
involve breaking away from his present narrow in- 
dividualism. Much has been said lately about co- 
operation; but co-operative marketing touches only 
the fringe of the problem. Nothing short of a re- 
volution is required in agriculture, an upheaval on 
the scale of the industrial revolution of the last cent- 
ury which, through the organization of urban in- 
dustry and consequent increase of production, has 
so completely changed the complexion of city life. 


(To be continued) 





Readers’ Forum 


THE CANADIAN ForuM had: its origin in a desire 
to secure a freer and more informed discussion of 
public questions. Discussion is invited on editorials 
or articles appearing in the magazine, or on any other 
matters of political or artistic interest. Conciseness, 
point, and good nature must be asked of correspond- 
ents, who should confine themselves to 400 words. 
The Editors are not responsible for matter printed in 
this column. 


Mobilizing Our Progressives 


To The Editor, THE CANADIAN Forum. 


Sir: 

I have been glancing over Mr. Woodswoarth’s article on 
‘Mobilizing Progressive Opinion in Canada’, and I note 
that you invite correspondence on this subject. 

Mr. Woodsworth might have entitled his article ‘New 
Lamps for Old’, for the gist of it is the urgent need of a 
new political organization. We have had in recent years 
the advent of a Progressive Party in Federal and Pro- 
vincial Politics. This Party-Group is called ‘progressive’. 
Its interests are almost wholly agrarian and its ideals 
are bounded by its interests. Its standard is largely one 
of convenience, and its name signifies little. Mr. Woods- 
worth looks beyond the confines of the Western Bloc, 
and devoutly prays for the mobilization of whatever pro- 
gressive opinion there may be found in this country. 

That there is true progressive thought in Canada I 
have no doubt whatever. It is at a low ebb and is 
scarcely visible when it is most needed. The body politic 
is sluggish, more concerned with panem et circenses than 
with its pressing problems. Mr. Woodsworth’s lament is 
not misplaced; his solution requires more criticism. Does 
the cure of our political ills lie in new leadership and a 
new political organization? Leadership is always a de- 
sirable commodity, and by its scarcity always in de 
mand. But the formation of a new political party-group, 
distinct from all present organizations, is attractive only 
by the charm of its novelty. 

In Canadian politics there are groups enough and to 
spare. The development of various groups invariably 
proceeds from class interest. And it is against govern- 
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ment by class interest that progressive opinion should be 
directed. Group politics originate in class conciousness, 
and by its nourishment exist. And very ill-nourishing 
pabulum it is, for it weakens the strength of govern- 
ment. Unless the proposed New Party became one of 
two parties in a two-party system (a result scarcely con-: 
templated even by the sanguine) its formation at the 
present time would only complicate political issues and 
confuse an apathetic electorate. And its life would be 
a very short span as a separate political entity. 

There is a most constructive aspect to Mr. Woodsworth’s 
article. It is the development of progressive thought. 
Leave the application of independent thought and pro- 
gressive opinion to machinery now at hand which can be 
utilized to our purpose. For a means to the end the old 
Parties are as effective as any new machinery which 
might be created. The need of the hour is the creation 
and development of progressive ideals. The results must 
inevitably follow. 

There are three obvious agencies in the development | 
of political thought, the Press, the Platform, and the 
Club. The power of the Press in this enlightened age 
is never overestimated, and unfortunately is seldom di- 
rected by independent and advanced thinkers. THE Can- 
ADIAN Forum is unique in Canada among our journals. 
It has set e lead which I hope will be emulated by other 
publications. If a suggestion might be made, and such 
have been invited, I am of the opinion that the work 
of THE CANADIAN ForuM might be extended to include 
special publications which treat of current issues. The 
Manchester Guardian published its famous ‘Reconstruc- 
tion Numbers’ on European conditions under the guidance 
of Mr. Keynes. I see no reason why THE CANADIAN ForuM 
might not undertake a similar function, i.e. that of giving 
expert opinion on our most urgent problems for the great 
benefit of the average citizen. 

The Platform presents another channel which might 
swell the growth of a truly progressive body of opinion. 
True, distances are great in Canada, and speakers are 
scattered. But we have some outstanding men and women 
in this country who are not content with the usual pol- 
itical catch-words, and who are heard on the public plat- 
form with respect and attention. Such speakers should 
be organized in an effort to stimulate our inert public. 

And the Club. If Progressive Clubs were established 
in as many places as there is sufficient opinion to war- 
rant the study of our current problems, then we should 
have the nucleus of a body which would exert, directly and 
indirectly, a mighty force on Canadian politics. I look to 
the young men to develop this agency. They are the 
ones who are most vitally concerned, and they are the 
ones who must organize. I do not advocate the forma- 
tion of Political Clubs for the aggrandizement of a Party. 
My thought is rather to develop the study and research 
of our problems, and to advocate our solutions as they 
seem best fitted to our need. 

I am submitting this letter on your invitation for 
correspondence on this topic, and I thank you for your 
courtesy in publishing it. 

Yours, etc., 


Port Arthur, Ont. W. J, Matthews. 


To the Editor, THe CANADIAN Forum. 


Sir: 
It is usually easier and much more pleasant to crit- 
icize the opinions of an opponent than a friend. Par- 
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ticularly this is true, I believe, in our political affilia- 
tions, and in many instances we see this principle carried 
to absurd lengths. Most of us identify ourselves with 
sume political party and we are apt, in the course of 
time, to invest the leaders of our particular movement 
with an aura of benevolence and wisdom for which there 
is too often insufficient justification. 

Mr. Woodsworth’s article in the November Forum on 
‘The Mobilization of Progressive Opinion’ is a case in 
point. I am so completely in sympathy with the spirit 
of his article that I find some difficulty in subjecting it 
to .a critical analysis. 

Primarily I feel that any attempt at mobilization pro- 
ceedings. will be ineffective until we can arrive at a 
definition of the term progressive. Mr. Woodsworth says, 
‘One of our political parties has adopted the name “Pro- 
gressive”. Surely.only a very limited number of individ- 
uals within the party may rightly claim to be classed 
as progressive in outlook or policy.’ Bang! That rings 
the bell and Mr. Woodsworth is entitled to a good cigar! 
Unless at the inception of our new movement we decide 
on a pretty definite economic and political programme 
we are apt to enroll such a heterogeneous collection of 
‘progressives’ that most of our energy will be diffused in 
fratricidal strife. Mr. Woodsworth instances the Fabian 
Party as an example of what may be accomplished by a 
small group, and perhaps the very smallness of the group 
permitted a cohesion that is characteristic of few or- 
ganizations. While avoiding a dictatorial dogmatism on 
the one hand we must be alive to the danger of a too 
diffuse latitudinarianism on the other. The definition of 
progressive given in the dictionary is ‘moving forward’, 
but I feel that I require some further elucidation. One 
feels the need of an objective! Perhaps Mr. Woodsworth 
will supply. the deficiency? 

Yours, etc., 
J. Francis White 


{Two further letters on this subject were received after 
going to press. We hope to print them next month.—Ed.] 


L’ Aristocrat Malgré Lui 
To the Editor, THE CANADIAN Forum. 
Sir: 

If one wants to examine.a real, up-to-date specimen of 
the genus English Aristocrat, the only place where one 
is-sure to find it is at the American movie-show. It 
wears suede spats, patent-leather boots, black and grey- 
stripe trousers, swallow-tail morning coat, Duke of Wel- 
lington collar, shiny-silk top-hat, and monocle. 

It begins by raising its monocle—attached to its but- 
ton-hole by a slender silk thread—to within 4 (four) in- 
ches of its shiny-silk top-hat; then, with a supercilious 
contraction of its facial muscles, it clamps eye-glass (held 
disdainfully between thumb and index-finger of right 
hand) firmly and inanely into right ocular cavity. 

The spectators all start to laugh incontinently. They 
thank Heaven that they are not as others are, even as 
this poor drivelling aristocrat. And when the book of 
words is thrown on to the screen, and Lord Stephen 
Cholmondeley-de-Montfort is seen to ejaculate, ‘By Jove, 
isn’t it perfectly ripping, what?’ or ‘I say, my dear fel- 
low, I don’t think you ever had the pleasure of meeting 
me before, dia you?’, they rejoice exceedingly that they 
live in a country where money, and not titular rank, is 
the measure or ail things. 

At least, that would seem to be the trouble. with the 





author of ‘The Importance of being English’, in Tuer 
CANADIAN ForuM for January of this year. This article 
was written, apparently, with the object of warning all 
good Canadians to keep away from Vancouver Island, 
‘the Mecca of the hoch-geboren Englishman’, and migrate 
to Nova Scotia, where nearly everybody is of Scotch 
descent. 

Whatever the intention of the writer, he is very hard 
on the English. ‘In British Columbia when the English. 
man is not on the land he is in the Civil Service. Govern- 
mental offices were instituted for his benefit. A certain 
amount of work is unavoidable, consequently a smaft 
number of Canadians is allowed to enter. But no Can- 
adian can fully qualify for office; he cannot wear a mon- 
ocle successfully, nor can he acquire the supercilious and 
insolent charm that is native to the Briton.’ 

Schiller wrote his Wilhelm Tell without once seeing 
Mont Blanc; as a general rule, however, it is advisable 
to visit a place before judging it. During my frequent 
holidays in Victoria—I lived in Vancouver for eight years 
—I never wore a monocle myself, nor do I remember 
seeing one in anybody’s eye, Canadian or—foreigner. — 

If Mr. W. E. Walsh had considered the importance 
of being earnest, I feel sure he would never have sub- 
mitted this article, which cannot be accounted the product 
of ignorance and malice alone. In these days, when the 
importance of being wnited is apparent to every friend 
of Canada, it is indeed a scurvy joke to make statements 
about the English in B. C. which the writer knows to be 
false. When he says that ‘the high-born Briton’ is ‘af- 
flicted by a superiority complex that no incident of time 
or circumstance can alter’, he is merely vulgar; but 
when he tells us that ‘in Victoria we count that day 
lost when no distinguished visitor or reverend resident 
tells us modestly of the importance of being English’, 
he will do well to ponder over the fate of Mr. and Mrs. 
Ananias. Is it too late in the year for an apology? 

But my only reason for digging up ‘The Importance 
of Being English’, was that I might have two witnesses 
for the unfortunate misconception that the average Eng- 
lishman is a hoch-geboren snob. My second witness is a 
real comedian.. -‘Kin Komédiant koénnt’ einen Pfarrer 
lehren’, says Goethe. This is part of the message which 
George M. Cohan wishes to convey to the millions who 
read his weekly sermon in innumerable American and 
Canadian Sunday newspapers: 

‘He’ [the Prince of Wales] ‘is a bird who was born 
and brought up in a comic-opera atmosphere with spot- 
lights and grease paint all over the place—twelve thous- 
and chorus men, all dressed up in red uniforms, are 
running up and down in front of his house all hours 
of the day and night Such is the life of this 
kid Dave Windsor, better known as the Prince of Wales, 
day in and day out.’ 

Alas, what boots it with incessant care to tender your 
hand to the friendly multitudes, to look pleasant when 
you feel bored, to play games before the motley crowd, 
to hob-nob with cowboys and engine-drivers—David, Prince 
of Wales and England, thy title bewrayeth thee’. L’Aris- 
tocrat malgré lui! 

Scratch a member of the English Labour Party, Mr. 
Editor, and you will find a high-brow. They are all, all 
aristocratic men! 

Yours, etc., 


Halifax, N. S. C. H. Mercer 
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The Religion of a Scientist: I 


By 8. H. Hooke 

F Mr. T. H. Huxley could return to the world of 
| men, one is tempted to wonder with what feel- 

ings he would contemplate his grandson’s gal- 
lant attempt to carry on the task to which the vet- 
eran scientist addressed himself in his Romanes Lec- 
tures on Ethics and Evolution. In that well-known 
volume, Mr. Huxley set forth man the microcosm fly- 
ing the flag of moral values in a despairing fight with 
the macrocosm of the universe. He closed with a 
quotation from Ulysses. 


It may be that the gulfs will wash us down, 
It may be -we shall touch the happy isles. 


Mr. Julian Huxley in his Essays of a Biologist, 
takes as his key-note a quotation from Lord Morley, 
‘the next great task of science is to create a religion 
for humanity’, and closes his volume with these 


words: 

In any case I shall be more than content if I 
have been able to persuade you first that the 
term God, just as much as the term Energy. say, 
or Justice, has a real meaning and scientifically- 
based sense. Second, that the idea of God has 
and will continue to have an important biolog- 
ical function in man. as denoting an idea, or- 
ganized in a particular way, of the whole of the 
reality with which he is in contact. Thirdly, 
that the physical and biological sciences, in dis- 
covering the unity of matter and energy, and the 
direction operating in cosmic evolution, have 
provided a real basis for what up till now have 
been only theological speculations. Fourthly, 
that psychological science in revealing some of 
the mechanism of mind, is helping us to appre- 
ciate the value of so called mystical experience, 
is laying a foundation for the proper spiritual 
training and development of human mind, and 
shows us how the idea of God may be efficacious 
as a dominant idea in the all-important process 
of sublimation. And finally that, since the 
acientific mode of thought is of general and not 
merely local or temporary validity, to build a 
religion on its basis is to make it possible for 
that religion to acquire a stability, a universal- 
ity, and a practical value hitherto unattained. 


It is at least clear that, whether by reason of a 
difference in temperament or by reason of the im- 
mense increase in the interrelation of the sciences 
during the last half-century, Mr. Julian Huxley has 
little fear that the gulfs will wash us down. He 
seems to have sighted from his crow’s nest the happy 
isles of a stable, universal, and practical religion. 

The human race presents the. spectacle of so 
many different stages. of cultural development that 
the hope of a universal religion seems rather remote. 
But even for the narrower scope of western civiliz- 
ation and its outposts, it is worth enquiring whether 
Mr. Huxley’s draft or ground-plan of such a re- 
ligion as he looks forward to offers any greater 
chance of success that such a thin and bloodless 
scheme as Comte’s religion of humanity. 

It is impossible in the space at our disposal to 
examine all the ground-work of Mr. Huxley’s pro- 
posals. I shall therefore limit myself to the discus- 
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sion of two points. 

The first point concerns the demand for a new 
religion, for that is practically what Mr. Huxley 
offers. I think it is beyond question that there ex- 
ists today a.large and ever-increasing number of 
people possessing average intelligence and education 
who, by reason of either first or second-hand know- 
ledge of the results of scientific advance during the 
last half-century, find the current religious beliefs 
and practices untenable. Yet the great majority of 
these people are by no means willing to.deny the ex- 
istence of moral and spiritual values. Their demand, 
sometimes explicit, sometimes unconscious, is for 4 
religion which shall combine full expression for an 
emotional dynamic with full acceptance of the scien- 
tifie attitude towards the universe. It is to such a 
elass that Mr. Huxley’s scientific religion will ap- 
peal. But the question inevitably arises whether a 
religion. that will meet the need of these ‘emanci- - 
pated’ people can ever be universal. The answer to 
such a question can of necessity be only speculative, 
but two considerations may be put forward. In the 
first place we have to admit the shortness of bio- 
logical time for what Mr. Huxley calls the psychozoic 
stage of evolution. The control and moulding of mat- 
ter by mind has only just begun. Consequently, and 
this is the second consideration, we may be at the be- 
ginning of an apparent reversal of the process which 
the history of the growth of religion so far presents. 
In the past we see religion springing from the soil 
of primitive desires and fears, seeking to control, in- 
fluence, and possess the unknown cosmic forces. We 
see the gradual growth of personification, from mana 
and tabu, through medicine-man to tribal god, nation- 
al god, universal god. Now, it may be, we shall have 
to trace in the slow development of the future the 
growth from above, from a comparatively limited 
area of minds that have passed under the discipline 
of scientific thought, of a religion whose main out- 
lines will be such as Mr. Huxley indicates. 

The second point is concerned with the biological 
value, to use Mr. Huxley’s phrase, which he assigns 
to religion and in particular. to the idea of God. 
There are five things which Mr. Huxley requires of 
religion, if it is to be more than mere ritual. First, 
it must involve the possibility of harmonizing the 
parts of the soul. Second, it must be able to remove 
the sense of sin. Third, it must provide a way of 
sublimating instinet. Fourth, it must render the sub- 
conscious reservoirs of energy and being available 
for the personal self. Fifth, it must be capable of 
organizing the ideas of external reality into a single 
organized mental whole—the idea of God—which can 
react with the personal self by interpenetration. 

Of course these requirements of a religion may 
be challenged, but on the whole I think they would 
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only be denied by those who feel, or think they feel, 
no need of any kind of religion. The main point at 
issue is whether these requirements are already met 
by Christianity, Buddhism, or any other of the re- 
ligions which at present appear to satisfy the relig- 
ious needs of the great mass of mankind. 

(To be continued) 





Peter McArthur 
By J. E. Middleton 

LITTLE wise man, with scant, dark side- 
A whiskers and a well-clipped moustache stood 
in a High School class room one day seeking 
to waken the dead. That is to say, he was exhibit- 
ing the graces of English poetry to certain First 
Form barbarians and hoping to kindle their apprecia- 
tion. The languid eyes of the class were upon him, 
not willingly but of necessity, for the little man had 
a way of commanding attention. His eyes were never 
languid; they could bore holes through the toughest 
skin and sear the dull spirit inside. The lesson was 
not going well and he laid down the book. ‘You may 
be interested’, he said, ‘in the fact that a former 
pupil of this school has just been appointed to an im- 
portant editorial position in New York and gives 
promise of a notable career. I refer to Mr. Peter 
McArthur.’ Then the class woke up and indulged in 

a stimulating round of applause. 

One of the pupils did not know Peter Mc- 
Arthur at that time—had not even heard of him. 
But a few inquiries revealed treasures of school tra- 
dition about the picturesque, devil-may-care young 
Gael who had come up from Ekfrid to Strathroy to 
devote himself at once to study and to entertainment. 
He had got into scrapes, but at the same time he had 
written poetry of such a quality as to make the head- 
master sit up. In due time Peter had vanished to 
the University, had written for newspapers and mag- 
azines, and then, too impatient to finish his course, 
had made the great trek to New York, then as now 
the literary centre of this Continent. 

How many young men raging to write have don 
likewise—some to wander into daily journalism, 
some to drift into secretarial offices, some to fall by 
the wayside, a few to return dispirited! New York 
is a very considerable oyster for a Canadian young- 
ster to open but some indomitable boys and girls 
have succeeded to admiration. McArthur was a con- 
temporary in New York of Bliss Carman and Charles 
G. D. Roberts. Far echoes of their laborious days, 
and of festive nights when one or other had sold a 
manuscript have been heard faintly across the years. 
There is a Poem of Occasion by Carman, privately 
printed, singing such a meeting—a poem so full of 
recondite sayings and mysterious personal and nat- 
ional allusions that it can be understood only by the 





elect. Canadians in the new Babylon have always 
been able to sing the songs of Zion in a strange land. 
The absence of willows has been providential. The 
harps were never hung up. Stringer and Macfarlane 


and O’Higgins in a later time tasted of the same life, 


papering attic rooms with rejection slips, rejoicing 
in poverty, but at last compelling the editors to give 
heed. And not men only. Eve Brodlique was an. 
other. Of her one editor said that she was not as 
big as a pint of cider, but that she had fizz enough 
for twenty quarts. It is a great thing to be young, 
to have a stiff upper lip and a spine tough as whale- 
bone. Then Romance is at the very door. 

Obituary notices in the newspapers have told 
how long Peter was Editor of Truth, how he went 
to England and wrote for Punch, how he returned 
to New York, how he came back in 1908 to the pleas- 
ant homestead in Ekfrid to combine farming and 
authorship. They did not tell how he ‘broke into’ 
Punch, although that was his triumph, his one 
crowded hour of glorious life. Once he reviewed the 
adventure while hunched down in a big chair within 
a Toronto newspaper office. 

‘I remembered’, he said, ‘that Artemus Ward 
had succeeded, the only American to win that hon- 
our. I studied his Punch letters and found that he 
had affected a towering egotism, a sort of supreme 
condescension towards British idols. One sentence 
revealed the secret: ‘‘I have been lingerin’ at the 
tomb of Shakespeer. It is a success.’’ So I wrote a 
paper on Westminister Abbey, explaining that there 
was a melancholy pleasure in. contemplating the 
place where one expected to be buried. I was not 
nearly as funny as the Editor thought I was.’ 

Then he chuckled. ‘You know’, he continued, 
‘I really went to London to explain to the English 
people the rudiments of Advertising. I was tolerant. 
I would not demand too much of them. If only 
they could be instructed in the lower principles of 
the Art which the great American Continent had 
brought to perfection, I would be satisfied. After I 
had been in London six months and had tasted dis- 
appointment in a hundred forms, I suddenly dis- 
covered what was the matter. The English knew 
more about Advertising than I did! I was flashing 
my puerile notions before them as if they were dia- 
monds, when really they were only paste gems. Then 
I sat down in sackcloth, poured ashes on my head 
and wrote a book which had for a sub-title On Teach- 
ing Your Grandmother to Suck Eggs.’ 

Peter was an alluring figure; not tall, comfort- 
ably plump, and of excellent carriage. His shock of - 
black wavy hair and his black moustache were dis- 
tinetly decorative, for his countenance was of a suf- 
ficient ruddiness to set them off. His eyes were 
brown pools of merriment bordered by little wrink- 
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les of laughter. His lips were full and sensitive; his 
chin well-turned and strong; his hands a mixture 
of the square and pointed types, with emotional up- 
per joints of the fingers longer than common. The 
palmists could have prophesied world without end 
with such a pair of hands outspread before them. 
His voice was mellow, and he had an odd trick of 


emphasis whereby the important word in each. sent-. 


ence was rounded and finished to its last consonant.” |~ ; 
j,._| and Bildad the pup. He uncovered the latent mer. 


Everyone knew that McArthur was of Scottish- 
Canadian origin, but no stranger could have guessed 
it. It may be that the typical Scot as revealed in 
the humorous papers and in Barriesque novels is a 
lowlander. Are the qualities of caution, carefulness, 
economy, and a dour placidity universal north of the 
Tweed? In any case Peter McArthur had all the 
outward signs of an Irishman. He was like Victor 
Herbert, the composer, in the flow of his conversa- 
tion and in the sparkle of his wit. He satisfied one’s 
mental picture of either Charles Lever or Samuei 
Lover, the writers of those interminable but gay 
novels of the Peninsular War _ period—Charles 
O’Malley, Harry Lorrequer, and Handy Andy. To 
the Irish one looks for vivacity, for charm of manner, 
for the mercurial temperament, for black hair and rosy 
cheeks. Of course the Black Douglas was a Scottish 
personage, and some of the historic Macdonalds and 
Macdonnells were of the blue-black type, but one 
commonly expects in a Scot a more placid pigment- 
ation. The ethnologists may talk learnedly about 
the Celtic associations with Iberia, and no doubt 
they can prove to admiration that every Scottish 
Highlander should be of Peter McArthur’s racial 
type. Still the lay observer of mankind is of a dif 
ferent opinion and the appearance in his line of 
vision of a true Celt who speaks without an Irish 
brogue is startling. 

That the literary education of McArthur was 
based, roofed, and finished with poetry was natural 
considering the blood in his veins. He had a passion 
for rhythmic utterance and was intimately acquaint- 
ed with the whole range of English lyrie verse. He 
must have memorized the whole of Palgrave’s Golden 
Treasury. In all his writings may be found scraps 
of quotation unfamiliar to most readers but always 
beautiful and invariably apt. Nor did he confine 
himself to the English classics. He was modernist 
enough to appreciate the new trend in poetry. He 
knew Walt Whitman and the neo-Georgians as well 
as the Victorians and Elizabethans. With such a 
background it is not surprising that his own vers2 
had polish as well as energy. Yet his métier was the 
essay form. He had the unusual faculty of diseus- 
sing Things in General and making them interesting 
To read one of his papers was to enjoy the dinner- 
conversation of a witty, amiable, and lettered com- 
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panion. The topie did not matter. McArthur was 
full of spontaneous and lively fun. As he wrote, his 
rich humour coloured every sentence. Even when 
he had the will to be serious his vein was cheerful, 
his spirit inclined towards gaiety. 

For sixteen years he enlivened the columns of 
the Toronto Globe by periodical confidences respect- 
ing the Red Cow, Beatrice the elderly female pig, 


Timent ‘and the latent poetry in farm life and at 


- the same time preached the solid gospel of plain liv- 


ing and high thinking to a generation running after 
the Duchesses of Hollywood and. chasing itselt 
breathless to keep up with the Joneses. Peter Me- 
Arthur was a humane man. He had a group of pet 
hatreds; one for the snob, another for the dema- 
gogue, another for the grafter, another for the 
crusted Tory. He despised any form of. cruelty, 
particularly the exploiting of the weak for th® bene- 
fit of the strong. He had only contempt for the per- 
sons who, without toiling or even thinking over- 
much, take undue toll from producers on the one 
hand or consumers on the other and then spread 
themselves like the green bay tree. He resented the 
suggestion that such social parasites were worthy 
of special consideration in the formulation of gov- 
ernmental policy. He called the public to look upon 
the farms, to remember the gallant men and women 
who cleared this wilderness of pine and made it « 
smiling garden. He insisted rightly that the source 
of the Ontario Spirit was the Hundred Acres on the 
Remote Concession where work was work and where 
play was a secondary issue. There, he contended, 
men and women learned to practise the heroic vir- 
tues and taught them to their children—fine concepts 
of honour and fair dealing, of the greatness of lab- 
our, concepts which have made a steady public opin- 
ion in support of the best things. 

In comparison with such folk Peter set the New 
Rich, and the Idlers, and the Social Climbers; then 
his indignation foamed up until it boiled over in a 
newspaper article. But even then his satire was 
gentle and his scorn seemed almost good-tempered. 
He never acquired fully the art of studied vitupera- 
tion. The spirit often was willing, but the pen was 
weak. Mark Twain had the capacity for sustained 
invective, lighted by implacable irony. His defence 
of Harriet Shelley is a model of that form of writ- 
ing. Peter McArthur could not follow a straight 
course of denunciation; he was sure to wander into 
bypaths of whimsy. For that reason he was amus- 
ing even when he was indignant. His anger came 
in one sudden rush, like that of a sky-rocket, and 
then it burst into starry laughter. Perhaps because 
he himself was unduly sensitive, he hesitated to give 
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pain to his neighbours, even though hé disapproved 
them. 

Now that he has gone from the fields and the 
folk he loved, now that his last ‘copy’ is written, it 
is good to remember that he was worthy ; a workman 
needing not to be ashamed; an honest, upstanding, 
courageous man who made friends wherever he 
walked; a Canadian who believed in Canada.’ Once 
in the early days of the Free Verse fashion Peter 
wrote a semi-burlesque poem with an Idea in it; 
about the man who dug out of the road a stone which 
three generations of people had driven over to their 
discomfort. The first twelve lines of that poem 
might serve as a portrait of the writer: 


A Man! A Man! There is a man loose in Canada, 

A man of heroic mould, a ‘throwback’ of earlier 
ages, 

Vigorous, public-spirited, not afraid of work! 

A doer of deeds, not a dreamer and babbler; 

A man, simple, direct, unaffected. 

Such a one as Walt Whitman would have gloried in 

And made immortal in rugged man-poetry— 

Vast polyphloesboean verses, such as erstwhile he 
bellowed 

Through roaring storm-winds to the bull-mouthed 
Atlantic— 

And yesterday the man passed among us unnoted; 

Did his deed and went his way without boasting 

Leaving his act to speak, himself silent! 





The Corn 
By H. K. Gordon 
The fair corn, the green corn, 
Stood shining in the sun 
As on the fence I leaned one day 
With summer new begun. . 


The young corn, the strong corn, 

- Fast springing, all uneared ; 
Long days would be ere harvest. time 
Should see its whitening beard. 


So beautiful, so lovely, 

It stood up in the dew 

I thanked the Lord of growing things 
Who showed me this anew. 


-: Surplus 
By H. K. Gordon 
- I joved last time I met her 
_In warmth I long had sought: 
_And, ‘She at last ‘awakens 
a ‘turns to me’, I thought. 


Today I —_ her a 
‘Written in joy—and know 
Those kindnesses were only 
Anothér’s overflow. 
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_Hurdy-Gurdy 


By Barker Fairley 


Piano-tinkle through the wall, 
Filling a gap when talk is small; 


A barrel-organ’s trivial play, 
Heard and lost in an alley-way ; 


Such silly noise past all belief 
Has power to shake me like a leaf, 


As ordered music never could 
With symphonies of brass and wood 


And master-veices loud and low 
Or with a single fiddle-bow. 


For art that seems to stir us through 
And strain us just as life can do 


Gives always a companion strength 
To bear with it whatever length 


It choose to go. But life all crude 
And fragmentary can intrude 


On sensibilities that slept 
Unknown in many an art-adept; 


Until some hurdy-gurdy’s grind 
Strikes in at unawares to find, 


With rawest touch, raw life within 
And let Truth’s wholesome tincture in. 





The Bookshelf 
The Early Augustans and Ourselves* 

By. Gladys Wookey 
ONAMY DOBREE’S recent book on Restoration 
B Comedy is based on a fine conception of comedy, 
gained from a wide range of study. It is broad 
enough to include Measure for Measure, Tchekov’s 
plays, The Dynasts, and Le. Misanthrope in its analy- 
sis of great comedy. So fresh is his criticism and so 
full of suggestive quality. that this seems the most 
stimulating essay since‘ Elia’s’ on the same -subject. 
His sensible, fair-minded views on the ‘unbridled 
license of Restoration Comedy’ are such a relief after 
the provincial. prudishnass of most English crit- 
icism onthe period. As. he rightly: enough: :puts -it, 
surely condemnation of -any literature on- purely 
moral grounds provides a target for the comie imps. 
Does he not sum up the whole thing when: he says: 


If we are disgusted at the ‘impurities’ which 
‘are ‘the matérial of much of this comedy, are 


*Restoration Comedy, 1660-1720, by semeied Dobrée eet 
ford; pp. 182: $2.50). : 
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they handled with sufficient skill to make us in- 
different to the subject-matter? Or is there, in 
spite of much that disgusts us, enough beauty 
and intelligence to overbalance our revulsion in 
favour of delight? 

But the most interesting theory he puts forward 
is the one which leads him to his fresh interpreta- 
tion of Restoration literature. He thinks that Lam) 
queered the pitch when he described the ‘comedy of 
manners’ as an artifical comedy, anything but re- 
presenting actual men and women of that day, or 
any day. On the contrary, this drama must be es- 
sentially realistic, since its whole purpose was im- 
mediately critical. Wycherley and ‘Congreve and 
their kind were really stirred by a great curiosity 
and a desire to experiment in social things. They 
were not immoral. They were honestly trying to 
rationalize human relationships, sexual questions, in 
the same experimental spirit with which they tackled 
philosophy and science. 

If this were true, although Mr. Dobrée does not 
see it, there would be a very curious parallel between 
the early Augustans and a good deal of modern lit- 
erature. Most of present day fiction and drama is 
attempting just this most difficult task in one mood 
or another. But is he not reading us too much into 
them? Do they not virtually accept the conventional 
ethics of marriage even while they toy sportively 
with infidelity? In the 18th century did they ever 
really dream of upsetting the existing order of 
things? 

After all, Locke’s curiosity was very limited. 
He accepted a traditional God, and concerned him- 
self chiefly with a stock-taking of what knowledge 
man actually had, and an inventory of the faculties 
used in acquiring it. 

In religion, neither Tillotson or South eve: 
dreamed of upsetting their congregations’ belief in 
miracles, but urged the traditional religion on them 
because it was conducive to order in the state and 
the home! Never is the idea of power a revolutionary 
one, even in Swift, the greatest man of the age. The 
tranquil seas of Gulliver, deep as they are, are left 
calm and untroubled as the laissez-faire spirit of the 
day moves over its waters. But contrast the violent 
storms in Rousseau and Carlyle. Certainly a dif- 
ferent conception of power has developed since the 
Augustan age. 

One is greatly tempted to go on and discover 
what really is the likeness between ourselves and the 
Augustans. In the first place, perhaps, a frank ack- 
nowledgement of the complexities of human nature 
with, for us, a dim recognition that the laws we 
evolve are simpler than the inconsistencies of the 
natures they govern. 

In the second place, a curious desire to leave 
ethics out of the range of experience which one se- 
fects as the material for one’s art. Which point of 





view engenders a certain disinterestedness; an air of 
detachment, in other words, poise. 

From this must follow an inevitable stressing of 
form, appreciation of artificiality if you like. In 
drama alone, there is proof of this, as the theatrical- 
ity of the latest phase in the theatre shows. But a 
case nearer home is the marvellous success of The 
Beggars Opera in 1919 and the yet greater success 
of Congreve’s Way of the World in 1924. This may 
have been due to a large extent to the exquisite deli- 
eacy and the subtleties of the acting of Miss Edith 
Evans of whom it has been said that she is the only 
lady who could meet Congreve to-day in a London 
drawing-room and hold her own with him in bril- 
liant wit and in grace. 

At any rate it suffices that one saw the glory of 
Restoration Comedy rehabilitated, and that London 
audiences were swept off their feet, not by the realism 
of the play but by the delicacy of its manoeuvres, its 
kaleidoscope of pattern and colour. 

That is why this book of Mr. Dobrée’s comes just 
now with such interest. One feels it will be a last- 
ing appreciation of that period, not because of his 
theories about its realism or its kinship to Eliza- 
bethan rather than French literature, but because it 
helps one to appreciate a difficult literature. Per- 
haps one which we are just gradually becoming civil- 
ized enough to understand. 

One might well leave it with a quotation from 
his chapter on Etherage. 

Life is a merry-go-round, and there is no 
need to examine the machinery or ponder on the 
design ... Nor is it life seen at a distance, but 
the forms of those known and liked seen inti- 
mately from a shady arbour in an old sunny 
garden. Butterflies hover against the wall, and 
the sound of the viol da gamba floats serenely 
over the scent-laden atmosphere, while the fig- 
ures, absorbed in their own youth, bend grace- 
fully to the movements of the bourrée or sar- 
abande. Eheu fugaces! Yes, now and again: 
but the idle thought passes in the ripples of 


laughter, and the solemn motto on the sundial 
is hidden beneath the roses. 


After all, isn’t this just what poor ‘Elia’ was 

trying to say? 
Marder* 
By Vera Parsons 

URDER is relegated by most of us tu the 

[Vy inte of ‘Things that Happen to Other Peo- 

ple’. It is perhaps salutary, in the Shavian in- 

terpretation fo the word, for us to consider that prob- 

ably those so apparently marked out by the gods to 

be murdered were once of the same opinion, and that 

the subject deserves a little more attention than is 

usually bestowed upon it. Not that murders do not 


Studtes in Murder, by Edmund Lester Pearson (Macmil- 


lans in Canada; pp. 295; $3.00); 
Murder and Its Motives, by T. Tennyson Jesse (Heine- 


mann; pp. 258; $2.75). 
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BOOKS 


Best British Short Stories of 1924 


Edited by E. J. O’Brien and John 
Cournos 


This yearly collection has received 
such recognition that its annual vol- 
umes have become standard. The 
editions for 1922 and 1923 are also 


obtainable at $2.00 each. (Long- 
mans). 
32.50 
MEMORIES AND FRIENDS 
A. CG. Benson 


A collection of intimate, narrative 
biographies of certain interesting 
personalities. Most of them are 
eentred about Eton and Windsor, 
and the mellow old-world atmos- 
phere has cast a quaint charm over 
the whole book. For every book- 
lover’s library. 


$5.00 


BEASTS, MEN AND GODS 
Ferdinand Ossendowski 

Out of his escape from the red- 
handed Bolsheviks, through  un- 
dreamed of adventures in Russian 
forest, Gobi desert, Mongolia and 
Tibet, Dr. Ossendowski has fashioned 
this book. 

Dr, Shaw of the “Review of Re- 
views’”’ calls Dr. Ossendowski ‘‘The 
Robinson Crusoe of the Twentieth 
Century” and says of this book: “1 
consider it the most extraordinary 
interesting manuscript I have passed 
under my eye for years.” 


$2. 
WHEEL-TRACKS 

by E. G@. Somerville and Martin Ross 
There is no more appropriate gift 
for anyone who has ever known or 
loved Ireland than these _ reminis- 
cences and pen-portraits of the Ire- 
land of tradition. 

$4.00 


“In giving, give books’’. 


LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO. 


210 Victoria St. 





Substantial and Suitable 
GIFTS 


A PASSAGE TO INDIA 
by E. M. Forster 


Rose: Macaulay in The Daily Mail 
says: ‘Mr. Forster is to many peo- 
ple the most exquisite of contem- 
porary novelists . , . Never was 
a@ more convincing, a more pathetic 
or a more amusing picture drawn of 
the ruling race in India. It is an 
ironic tragedy but also a comedy of 
manners and a delightful entertain- 


ment.”’ 
$2.00 


THE BEST PLAYS OF 19238-1924 
Edited by Burns Mantle 
Contents includes: The Goose Hangs 
High; Hell Sent for Heaven;Sun- 
Up; The Swan; Outward Bound; 
The Show Off; The Changelings, 
Chickenfeed; Beggar on Horseback, 

and Tarnish. 
$2.50 


Toronto 
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Send the Canadian Journal of Religious Thought to your 
friends as the bearer of your Christmas wishes and good- 
will. Several of our readers have already done so. 

The Journal enters its second year of publication in Jan- 
uary. The large subscription list of the first year is 
evidence that the Journal has already established itself in 
the first rank of Canadian publications. Your friends 
will value the compliment and thought of your gift you 
send 
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arouse keen interest amongst the public generally. 
‘Everyone loves a good murder’, as Miss Jesse dis- 
armingly remarks in her introduction. But it is a 
curious fact that very few books have been devoted 
to a discussion of it, either as an intriguing phenom- 
enon of society, or as a theme of intrinsic interest. 
And legal texts have been content to veil beneath 
the impersonal and dispassionate word of ‘Homi- 
cide’, its sinister fascination. 

These two books approach their subject matter 
from two entirely different angles. Murder, the 
strange and horrible apparition, and Murder, the 
peculiar social disease. And were it not for the fear 
of committing the new sin discovered by Rose Mac- 
aulay and so amusingly secourged in Told by an 
Idiot, the opinion might be hazarded that they in- 
dicate an interest peculiar to our decade. However 
that may be, Mr. Pearson has collected and, very 
much with the gesture of one who lowers the light 
before beginning a ghost story, has bound in black 
and wound with a hangman’s rope Five Famous Mur- 
derers. He writes in truth with the spirit of the 
collector, of one who in his day has browsed amongst 
rare editions and treasured old blue china, and is 
for the moment a connoisseur of the unusual episode. 
With the painstaking care of an antiquarian he re- 
creates for us the scene of the Border murder—the 
warm, sultry morning, the quiet street, deep-shad- 
owed under the trees, the simple frame house, a maid 
busy at her daily task, the housewife occupied in put- 
ting the finishing touches to a pillow-case in the 
spare-room, the spinster step-daughter idling over 
a late breakfast, the head-of the family, a retired 
banker of comfortable fortune, returning leisurely 
from a brief walk; then-in one of those strange in- 
tervals, almost a hiatus in time and space, of which 
later no one can give a precise and detailed account, 
the banker while dozing lightly on the couch, his 
wife while putting in order the spare-room, are mosi 
brutally and violently murdered. And the spinster 
daughter of unblemished reputation and unimpeach- 
able virtue is arrested for the crime, but found ‘Not 
Guilty’, and, inheriting her father’s fortune, with- 
draws to a peaceful and secluded life. 

As a raconteur, Mr. Pearson reveals exceptionai 
ability. His tales are vividly told, as if he himself 
had played a role in the gloomy tragedy and yet he 
contrives to preserve the delicate detachment of one 


who was after all but a mere spectator, and brightens 


his sordid theme with touches of deft humour and 
broad humanity. : 

Miss Jesse, on the contrary, is interested in mur- 
der as a curious social- phenomenon. She classifies, 
it by motive—Murder for Gain, for Revenge, to 
Eliminate, for Jealousy, from Love of Killing, and 
of Conviction, illustrating each type by one or more 
extraordinary crimes. The dreadful figure of Mrs. 





Pearcey trundling the baby- -carriage with its grue- 
some load, the bland Dr. Palmer with strychnine 
bottle ever at his elbow, Pringle of ‘Brides in the 
Bath’ fame, leer from her pages, a procession of 
Horrors. 

These and the other murders recorded ought to 
be a corrective for the frame of mind which finds in 
the crime of Leopold and Loeb an indication. of the 
failure of our modern system of education. Van 
Leyden, the kindly and attentive nurse who killed 
simply for the love of killing, had twenty-seven mur- 
ders and innumerable attempts to her credit, and 
Dr. Neil Cream, the horrible apparition who haunted 
the London slums, four,.in which ‘sexual impulse, 
sadism, and a mania for toying with power’ wer: 
combined. . 

But it is the murderer as the abnormal member 
of society to whom Miss Jesse is attracted, and it is 
in her introduction that she makes a definite contri- 
bution to her subject by analysing certain peculiar 
characteristics of murderers in general. She notes 
the almost invariably distorted point of view—the 
objective being ludicrously paltry compared with the 
risk run, and the sense of preportion wildly child- 
ish, the colossal egoism and inordinate vanity—a 
thorough comprehension of which is perhaps the only 
approach to the solution of the problem. 7 

' The distinction drawn between the sane and in- 
sane murderer is exceedingly suggestive: that ‘there 
is a gap and a very distinct one between the man 
who is the blind slave of the distortion of his mind 
and brain and he who deliberatly makes use of those 
distortions’. The moral imbecile, a type.of murderer 
over whom great legal battles have been fought, Miss 
Jesse describes as the ‘clever fool with plenty of in- 
telligence but little or no wisdom, taking the most 
careful measures against detection by one method 
and laying himself open to certain and speedy de- 
tection by another method’. Perhaps Miss Jesse’s 
most original contribution to her subject is her com- 
ment on the curious way in which the person mur- 
dered, or the ‘murderee’ to adopt the writer’s neat 
appellation, seems to forward the commission of 
the crime and the suggestion that students of psy- 


-chology may yet discover some irresistible attraction 


between the murderer and his victim. 


A Masefield Novel* 
‘This isa romance of the seas and the tropics, 0/ 
which the first draught tastes strongly of Conrad, 
though the resemblance soon disappears. The hero. 


-a man of supreme ability, iron will, and superhuman 


endurance, is. warned in a dream to go to the assist- 
ance of the woman who has filled his thoughts ever 
since he once saw her, fifteen years before. In obey- 


*gard Harker, by John Masefield (Heinemann; pp. 332; 
7/6). 
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OXFORD BOOKS 


THE POLITICAL NOVEL. Its Development in England and in America. By Morris Edmund Speare. .. $2.25 
A fresh and vital interpretation of English pros? fiction of the nineteenth century and after, with 
chapters on Disraeli, Anthony Trollope, George Eliot, George Meredith, Mrs. Humphrey Ward, 

H. G. Wells, Henry Adams, Winston Churchill, and others. 


SPECULUM MENTIS, or the Map of Knowledge. By R. W. Collingwood. ............cccececeerees $3.75 
“This book is the outcome of a long-growing conviction that the only philosophy that can be of 
real use to anybody at the present time is a critical review of the chief forms of human experi- 
ence, a new Treatise of Human Nature philosophically conceived.””—From the Preface. 
RESTORATION COMEDY. 1660-1720. By Bonamy Dobrée. ..........00 eee. cece cece ccc eeees $1.7E 
This book given a general view of Comedy in the period from ‘Biherege to ‘Farquhar, and places 
certain aspects of Restoration Comedy in a new light. 
THE SCOPE OF MUSIC. By Percy C. Buck. .........ccccccccccscees Snietd had ed aa de ma woe ears $2.00 
Lectures on the Raw Material of Music, The Origin. of Music as an. Art, The Nature of Beauty, 
What is Musical Criticism? The Meaning of Appreciation, Some Common Fallacies About Art, 
The Place of Music Amongst the Arts, Melody, On Form, Music and Psychology. With a Biblio- 





graphy. 
EDUCATION AND LIFE. Addresses delivered at the National Conference on Education and Citizenship 
[held at Toronto], April, 1923. Edited by J. A. Dale, M.A. _... 2.2.0, ce weet eee eee eee $3.00 


Brilliant and stimulating addresses by Sir Henry Newbolt, Sir Michael Sadler, “Lord Robert Cecil, 
Principal Maurice Hutton, Dean Gordon Laing, and many others. 


TED REA a MN No ior gs foe. a'o a0. 0: ot wer as cele a ais elev aol et a a a ce wralarevomlwa oe aadlow Se ckoreidleu eases %5c Each. 
The latest additions to the series are: An Introduction ‘to Greek Philosophy, by M. E. J. Taylor, 
expressly written to appeal to readers who have had no philosophical training; A History of. 
Ethics, by Stephen Ward, extending in scope from the Greek Sophists to the present day. 
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ing this behest he passes through a cumulative series 
of perils, from jungles, quicksands, reptiles, smug- 
glers, guards, brigands, fire, frost, starvation, expos- 
ure, and vertigo. While he is thus engaged, the 
threatened danger overtakes the lady, and she is car- 
ried off and imprisoned in Santa Barbara by some 
vile enchanter who describes himself as the pTiest of 
evil. From this predicament, in a passage of pure 
melodrama, Sard subsequently rescues her. 

The book is unsatisfactory as a story, for all 
Sard’s wanderings have no bearing on the outcome, 
and Don Manuel, the ruler of Santa Barbara, a 
most elaborate figure, has very little to do. On the 
other hand, the heroine is pale and unconvineing. It 
is neither a story, a realistic novel, or a poem (and 
this is to be regretted), but a book of splendid pass- 
ages belonging to all three, and for these we may be 
thankful. 

The realism includes some humorous glimpses of 
low life in a Spanish port, and such a nocturne as 
this: 

Sard could see no horses, but there was an 
engine on the line with steam up; a glow was on 
the smoke coming from its funnel; a glare from 
its fire made the stoker and driver ruddy with 
light. . . Men were moving about between the 


quay and docks, either loading or unloading 
something heavy. 


The story interest is perhaps at its intensest 
when Sard has warned the brother and sister thai 
they are threatened, and has left them in their lonely 
bungalow. Their skepticism changes gradually to 
seriousness and then to apprehension as the evidence 
grows, and a palpable atmosphere of menace closes 
in about them, until the attack at last comes to snap 
the strain. 

But its poetry, both in prose and verse, is the 
best of the book. There are introductory sonnets, 
and one, ‘She lies at grace’, is superb. That toilsome 
journey of Harker’s to the sea is full of a profound 
suggestion, as if some pilgrimage of the soul. Or 
one comes upon such a passage as this: 


‘I do not importune, but I do not know your 
name. Tell me your name. I would think of 
your name and pray for you in the chapel and 
before the image here.’ 

‘My name is Harker.’ 

‘What does that mean?’ 

‘I do not know; perhaps ‘‘one who listens. 

‘Listens for what?’ 


‘What do people listen for.’ 

‘The sea wind in the heat’, she said thought- 
fully, ‘and the crowing of the cock in the night 
of pain, and in life the footstep of the beloved 
who never.comes, or when he does come, goes 


on the instant.’ 
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Other Novels 
Ralisand, by Joseph Hergesheimer (Macmillans in Can- 
ada; pp. 371; $2.50). 


‘Go back to Balisand and the seventeenth cent- 
ury!’ was Gawin Todd’s jeer to Richard Bale at. the 
end of the eighteenth; and if he had been a more 
likabie fellow he would have added ‘and be damned 
to you’. Richard went back to Baiisand and got out 
his duelling pistols, but long before one reaches that 
point in his story one is regretting that he was born 
a century later than his Royalist ancester, who emi- 
grated to Virginia because he had been late for his 
time too. It was a characteristic of the Bales. Ricn- 
ard had fought for Washington as his ancestor fought 
for King Charles, and when he limped back to Bali- 
sand after the war he could not understand, poor 
devil, why life there need change. It was not then a 
truism that Liberty meant only a change of masters, 
and the last of the Bales regarded the claims of his 
new master, the people, with an astonished and dan- 
gerous contempt. The dark figure of this survivor 
stands in bold relicf against the bright background 
of his new world—a background somewhat blurrea 
in outline since one views it through the eyes of 
Richard who is very often drunk. One wonders why 
one likes this die-hard, with his quarrelsome temper, 
lack of humour, and such appalling manners that 
his oldest friend is driven to protest, ‘I understand 
your family as well as it’s possible, and a more dis- 
agreeable lot of men never existed. How they man- 
aged to get such charming wives I can’t imagine.’ 
Yet Richard in his turn is preferred by charming 
women to the admirable Gawin, who was the spirit- 
ual ancestor of all the successful Americans of to- 
day. It is perhaps a not unfitting tribute to Mr. 
Hergesheimer that one puts down the book with a 
keen satisfaction that Richard had that compensa- 
tion for the ineluctable fate of an aristocrat in the 
time of Thomas Jefferson. 


Nina, by Susan Ertz (Longmans Green; pp. 325; $2.06). 
This novel by the author of Madame Claire has 


a delicate clarity of style that lends it a peculiar 
charm, but there is a lack of reality in the story of 
Nina’s love for the egregious Morton Caldwell that 
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‘When I have a little 
money, I buy books and 
if there is any left I buy 
food and clothing.’’— 
Erasmus. 





NEW BOOKS 


These books have been chosen from our 
interesting booklet entitled ‘ Winter Reading’, 
a copy of which will be sent free of charge 
on application. 


Lord Minto: A Memoir. 
by John Buchan. 


Mr. Buchan’s memoir of Lord Minto, written with 
full access to family papers, and official records, is an 
important contribution to the recent history of the Empire, 
and also, an interesting study of a fascinating personality. 
“The Montreal Star” says. “it is a p'easure to peruse a 
book so eminently readable. The author does not over 
burden his text with an accumulation of trivial and un- 
important facts. The book entirely fulfils its maa te 


The Northern Muse. 
Arranged by John Buchan. 


“T have made this little authology with no other purpose 
than to please myself. It contains the things which, as a 
lover of Scots verse, I turn to most often and desire to have 
in compact form, I have confined my choice to pieces which 
-in a varying degree, seem to be literature, from a botte 
song just redeemed from doggerel to the high flights of 
Burns and Dunbar.’”—John Buchan in the Introduction, 

“The Northern Muse,” includes an interesting comment 
ary on Scots Vernacular Verse that will be appreciated by 
SHIRE, eiacwncececcceVedecheescded reap candnedewcese naa $3.00 


The Planing Terrapin. 
by Roy Campbell. 


His words are as sharp as needle-points; as clear as 
a wolf-bark on a sti'l night; as mournful as the wail of 
a whip-poor-will, and as soothing as a lullaby—so perfect 
is the blending of theme and expression, in this first 
long poem that has come from the young Australian, Mr. 
OM (GERIOIR © sica conc cc psccsamsocetinnslecucsmioatecacnas $1.25 


The White Ship. 
by Mme. Aino Kallas. 


Gloomy forests, dank marshes, placid lakes, tiny farms 
of barley and rye, and sturdy, freedom-loving peasants— 
so is the country of Esthonia. Mme. Kallas knows it well, 
loves its traditions and the valiant spirit that has not been 
broken by years of oppression. 

Just as the old grandmother sitting in the chimney- 
corner might talk of the daring exploitS of her ancestors, 
so has Mme, Kal’as told these stories, of sacrifice, struggle 
MIME RAVOTNENOL, occ ccins see akc cocueccesncsvnssdresccies $2.06 


Another volume of short stories that is worthy of a 
place among “the books that will last,” is ‘“‘The Bazaar.” 
DY DAUUN; ALIMGITONG.. .osics ccedcdvecsdevaccscsesoceegccoee $2.00 
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is not explained by her assertion that ‘I always think 
of love as made up of two things—passion and ten- 
derness. With me, the tenderness is much the strong- 
est’. It is incredible that a woman’s love for a man 
who was physically a god and spiritually a slug 
could be so completely one of tenderness, yet passion 
is a quality that does not enter into this story of 
the emotional entanglement of several lives. On¢ 
cannot take seriously a conception so incomplete. 
Oddly enough the most real character in the tale ig 
the engaging little realist, Henri, whose crisp aphor. 
isms give a sparkle to the surface of this emotional 
mill-pond, and who could no more understand the 
English habit of being ‘fond’ of people than he could 
comprehend their admiration for a fluffy type of 
woman—‘A woman should always look as though 
the cat had licked her’, said Henri. It is agreeable 
to find one’s most serious convictions so neatly 
expressed. 


Chris Gascoyne, by A. C. Benson (Longmans; pp. 315; 
$2.00). 
Chris is an earnest, soft young man who leaves 


a dull circle in London to try an experiment of soli- 
tude in the Cotswolds. The hapless reviewer, after 
a tiresome interval with the absentee’s Beeotian 
friends, is dragged in their muddy wake to his re- 
treat and finds that contact with mother earth has 
made him softer than ever. ‘He dresses carelessly 
and charmingly. His hair tumbles wavily on his 
brow, his lips smilingly parted ... his eyes have 
the same child-like absent look.’ The tale is a dreary 
record of his friends’ inexplicable and feebly fren- 
zied efforts to persuade him to return to town—ef- 
forts which Chris repels with gentle obstinacy. He 
wants to stay among the cowslips and write. ‘It’s a 
language I am trying to learn’, said he. ‘Direct little 
signals to other people wandering in the mist. 
friendly people wishing they had company—that’s 
how I look at it. ‘‘Are you there?’’ I say; ‘‘No, 
you need not be frightened—I’m quite harmless; I 
don’t want anything of you, except just to join 
hands.’’’ Copies of the book will gravitate inevi- 
tably and rapidly to hospital libraries. Those that 
find their way to homes for decayed gentlewomen 
will perhaps achieve a tepid popularity. 





BOOKS REVIEWED 
OR ADVERTISED 
IN THESE PAGES 
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CANADIAN BOOKS 


THE TRAIL OF THE CONESTOGA, By B. Mabel Dunham $2,090 

lhe story of the migration of the Mennonites from 
— to Waterloo County, in the early 49th 
‘entury. 

LA ROUX. By Johnston Abbott. §2.00 

A historical romance of early days in Quebec and the 
Canagian wWiluerness. 

HANSEN. by Augustus Bridle. $2.00. 

From the raw material to the finished product—the 
Canadianization of an immigrant. 

DREAM TAPESTRIES, By Louise Morey Bowman, $1.75, 

A new book of verse by the author of ‘Moonlight ‘and 
common Day.” 

A BOOK OF VERSES. By Gertrude MacGregor Moffat. $1.50 

First coilection of verses by this talented Uanadian to be 
published, 

THE CHILD’S HOUSE, By Marjory MacMurchy. $1.75 

This delightful tale of Canadian chi:dhood has received 
more commendation in the English Press than any 
other Canadian novel of recent times, 








For Christmas Giving a book tells of kindly thought 
and interest as no other gift can. By choosing 
books you can find something exactly suited to either 
sex and to every age and temperament. 








FICTION 

SARD HARKER. By John Masefield. $2.50. 

Mr. Masefield’s first novel in many years. ‘‘A book that 
may be read by our children and even by their 
chi'dren.”—James Milne in the London Graphic. 

BALISAND, By Joseph Hergesheimer. $2.50. 

A drama of politics and love in early Virginia. 

ARNOLD WATERLOW. By May Sinclair, $2.50. 

[he story of a boy’s life. Undoubtedly Miss Sinclair’s best 
work since ‘‘Mary Olivier.’ 
we gg A OF THE PURPLE. By William Stearns 

avis 2. 

4 richly coloured romance of old Constantinople, which 
in atmosrhere mav be comnared to. Ren Hur. 

IN THE LAND OF YOUTH.’ By James Stephens. $2.00 

(rish foikiore treated with the same delightful_y whim- 
sical humour with which readers of ‘‘Here are Ladies”, 
“The Crock of Gold,” and others of Mr. Stephen’s books 


are familiar. 
GENERAL 
LEAVES FROM THE —— es. Coes by Lady 
Frazer. Dlustrated by H. Bro $3.00. 
A selection of stories from = comes volumes of Sir J. 
G. Frazer, with delightfully fitting illustrations. 
THE MODERN USE OF THE BIBLE, By Harry Emerson Fos- 


dick F 
Mr. Fosdick is one of the few writers of books on rell- 


gious subjects, whose = sell to the masses in the 
same quantities as ficti 
— IN POLITICS. “By William Bennett Munro. 


stimulating and constructive discussion of political 
leadership. 











There are books here for all your friends. Take this 
list to your bookseller, he will show you them and 
advise as to whom they are best suited. In case of 
difficulty write us direct. 











LONDON. By Sidney Dark. —_ 55 illustrations by oui 
Pennell. Super royal. 8 $7.50. 
This book has a special aivent because it is the only one 

on London illustrated by Mr. Joseph Pennell, 

NELL GWYNNE. By Arthur Dasent, $5.00. 

Her life’s story from St. Gile’s to St. James’s, with some 
—- of Whitehall and Windsor in the reign of 
Charles 

THE MODERN READER’S BIBLE, By Richard G. Moulton, 
M.A., (New Illustrated Edition) $5.00. 

This favourite modern version of the scriptures appear3 
in a ne.¢ format with handsome illustrations. 


AN ACCEPTABLE SUBSTITUTE FOR THE CHRISTMAS 
CARD FOR LITERARY FOLK 

Each little book in this series contains a charming literary 

essay, attractively bound in heavy art paper with decorated 

borders throughout the text. The price makes them an 

ideal, inexpensive gift for any occasior. 


WORDSWORTH, poner RUSSELL LOWELL. 
r BRYANT. 

WHITTIER. THOREAU. 

ROBERT BROWNING. WALT WHITMAN. 
MATTHEW ARNOLD. EMERSON. 


60 cents each 
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Report of The Canadian Appeal For 
Relief of the Children in Germany 


sponded to the Appeal on behalf of the Child- 

ren in Germany that this report of the work 

is now submitted. 

Up to date $1873.03 has been received, and 
$1566.50 has been remitted for German Relief. 
The subjoined statement will give the details of 
the expenditure. 

The first draft of $500.00 (£112) was used by 
the British Save the Children Fund to .establish 
a Canadian Kitchen at Muhlheim, a suburb of 
Cologne. Here 180 children, chosen by public 
health nurses and school teachers, were fed. A 
list of the names and ages of the children together 
with two photographs, taken as they were hav, 
ing a meal, were sent to the committee. On the 
wall hung the words ‘Canadian Kitchen’. 

The second draft of £100 enabled the British 
S.C.F. to open a second Canadian kitchen at Be1- 
gisch Gladback, near Cologne, where 200 chil- 
dren were fed, and lists and photographs were 
sent as before. Professor Krautwig, Head of the 
Health Department in Colonge, sent a message of 
thanks, telling ‘how much he appreciates the ex- 
tension of the feeding, and would like you to 
convey to the kind donors in Canada his sincerest 
thanks for their allocation of a part of their fund 
toward feeding children in the British occupied 
zone’. The wife of a high German official wrote 
a full account of a visit paid by her to the Muhl 
heim kitchen and reported that many poor child- 
ren had already put on weight. 

When the third draft for £75 reached the 
S.C.F. summer was approaching, and as the need 
for kitchens was less, they requested permission 
to use the remaining funds as grants to two 
children’s hospitals, which were extremely short of 
necessary supplies. Consent was given and iater 
personal acknowledgments from the Lady Super 
intendents were received. 


[’ is with a sense of gratitude to those who re- 


An urgent appeal also came from another par! 
of the British occupied zone on behalf of the 
children and a grant of $100.00 was made. 


The British Friends committee for German Re- 
lief had helped the committee by furnishing a 
large supply of literature. As an acknowledgment 
a grant was made toward their work of $50.00. 


Conditions are now far better in Germany than 
they were; yet there is still, among certain classes, 
great distress and privation, for the relief of which 
work is being carried on in Britain by the Friends 
and others. A few individual appeals have been 
made to the Canadian Committee. Perhaps the 
most moving came from the Head Deaconess of 
Home near Elberfeld. She stated that several of 
her staff were suffering from tuberculosis through 
lack of proper food, and pleaded for a remem- 
brance of their need. The Treasurer, Mr. G. C. T. 
Pemberton, Canadian Bank of Commerce, Yonge 
and College Branch, Toronto, will be glad to re- 
ceive subscriptions for such objects. 


The Committee desire to thank those papers 
which in any way assisted in the campaign, in- 
cluding The Manitoba Free Press, The Ottawa Citi- 
zen, The Canadian Baptist, The Canadian Church- 
man, The Canadian Jewish Review, The Catholic 
Register, The Christian Guardian, The Presbyterian 
Witness, The Canadian Forum, and The Canadian 
Railroad Employees’ Monthly. 


The following message received from the British 
Save the Children Fund is applicable to all who 
have shared in the work:— 


‘I am to ask you to accept the thanks of His 
Grace the Duke of Atholl and the Council of 
the Save the Children Fund, and of the Mosley 
Committee, for all you have done in this work.’ 


A. M. Kemp, Secretary. 


THE CANADIAN APPEAL FOR RELIEF OF CHILDREN IN GERMANY 
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Trade and Industry 


Business Forecasting in Canada: IV 
By G. E. Jackson 
E have already seen that, so far as this con- 
\/ tinent is concerned, the pioneer in scientific 
business forecasting has been Professor 
Warren Persons of Harvard. Any one who has 
compared the charts published under Professor Per- 
sons’ direction by the Harvard Economie Service, 
with those published by Professor Michell in Can- 
ada, at once realizes that the methods of the two 
men are closely similar. In fact, the Harvard ‘in- 
dex of speculation’ does not differ fundamentally 
from that of Professor Michell, nor does the Har- 
vard ‘index of business’ differ materially from its 
Canadian counterpart. It is when we come to the 
third or ‘money’ curve that the real difference 
begins. 

The Harvard money curve, as is well known, is 
based upon fluctuations in the rate of discount on 
short term paper in the United States, and is of very 
great value in enabling the American business man, 
particularly the dealer in stocks, to forecast the next 
move of the markets. It is impossible to reproduce 
this money curve in Canada with a Canadian basis. 
because we have no highly organized and sensitive 
market for commercial paper in Canada such as there 
is in the United States. Consequently Professor 
Michell was forced to get an alternative basis for 
his third curve. 

The choice that he made was a curve indicating 
fluctuations in the proportion of loans and discounts 
by the Canadian banks to their total assets. When 
his money curve is high this indicates a high pro- 
portion of loans and discounts, and vice versa. 

It is on this difference between the two methods 
of presentation that skepticism with regard to the 
Michell index usually fastens. There is no reason, 
in the nature of things, why his money curve should 
parallel the money curve of the Harvard index, and 
the natural test to which the Michell curve might be 
submitted is the construction of a curve on the same 
plan, from the data supplied by American banks, in 
order to see whether, in the United States, two curves 
constructed by these two methods would approxi- 
mate at all closely. 

This test has not been carried out closely; but e@ 
very similar test has been applied. Professor Per- 
sons has recently completed a study of the cyclical 
fluctuations in the ratio of loans and discounts and 
investments by American banks to deposits, month- 
ly, for the period since the Civil War; and the re- 
sult of his studies is appearing in the Harvard Re- 
view of Economic Statistics for October, 1924. 

This is not, as yet, available in Canada; though 
by the time these lines appear it may have been cir- 
culated. Meanwhile it may be said that the cyclical 
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fluctuations of the ratio for New York City Clearing 
House Banks correspond very closely to the cyclical 
fluctuations of the rates on commercial paper for the 


periods 1867-73 and 1879-1914. During the period . 


1874-78 the correspondence is not so good. During 
some intervals, such as 1901-08, the two curves near. 
ly eoineide. 

Professor Persons has also made a study of the 
ratio of loans and investments to liabilities of the 
National Banks outside New York City since 1870. 
(This parallels more closely Professor Michell’: 
work.) The cyclical fluctuations of these ratios 
were in genera! agreement with those of rates on 
commercial paper, although the correspondence was 
not as close as that between the New York ratios 
and rates on commercial paper. 

These results go far to vindicate the method 
which circumstances have forced upon the Canadiar. 
investigator. We may take it that he is attaining 
much the same result at present as he would realize 
if he were able, in the Canadian field, exactly to du 
plicate the Harvard system. 











The Trend of Business 
By Philip Woolfson, A.M, 





























Index of Volume of Price of Cost of 
Wholesale Employ- | 20 Canadial| Selected 
Prices in Inent in Securi- Family 
Canada (1) | Canada (2) ties (3) Budget} (4) 
1924 
Nov. na an 99.9 aii 
Oct. 174.0 93.9 94.9 $20.67 
Sept. 172.9 93.1 94.7 $20.65 
Aug. 175.5 94.7 92.2 $20.57 
1923 
Nov. 176.9 98.8 92.6 $21.19 
Oct. 174.2 99.5 89.8 $21.16 
Sept. 178.8 100.0 90.0 | $20.97 




















Michell Base (=100) refers to the per- 
iod 1900-09. 

®)Dominion Bureau of Statistics. Records 
obtained from Employers. Base (=100) refers 
to Jan. 17, 1920. Subsequent figures refer to 
the first of each month . 

°)Michell. The following common stock 
quotations are ineluded among others :—Can- 
adian Bank of Commerce, C.P.R., Dominion 
Textile, Dominion Bridge, Consumer’s Gas, 
Shawinigan Light & Power, Penman’s, Russell 
Motors, Bell Telephone, Canadian General 
Electric, Lake of the Woods Milling, Canada 
Steamships. 

‘) Labour Gazette (Ottawa). 
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The Reformer Printing & 

Publishing Company Ltd. 
OSHAWA, ONTARIO 





FARMER BROS. 


PHOTOGRAPHERS 


SPECIAL RATES TO STUDENTS 


Trinity 2869 492 Spadina Ave. Toronto 


BROWN’S WARDROBE 


CLEANING 
PRESSING 


and 


DYEING 
Rand, 0279 135 Avenue Rd. 





F. T. JAMES FISH CO. 


Proprietors and Sole 
Distributors of 


BEACON BRANDS 





MAIN 7454 


29 Church Street - - - Toronto 


WHITBORNE INN 


169 College St. (Two Doors West of McCaul) 
Phone Trinity 9354 


The handiest rendezvous in 


Toronto; just across the straet 
from the University, and half 
way between the residential and 
shopping districts of the city. 
LUNCHEON - - - 12.00 to 2.00 

e 


TEA - - = © = 2.00 to 5.00 ® 


DINNER - - - - _ 5.30 to 7.00 








The Haynes Press 


Printers 
COMMERCIAL AND 
SOCIETY PRINTING 

of all kinds 


50214 Yonge Street, Toronto 





SWISS 
STEAM 
LAUNDRY 


Established 1886 


“SER VICE—QUALITY” 
Phone Adel. 0954 for driver. 
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THE CANADIAN FORUM 




















THE LONDON SPECTATOR 


-- and -- 


THE CANADIAN FORUM 


combined subscription 


$7.30 


FOR ONE YEAR 








Arrangements have been made with Tue Spectator, the well-known 
English weekly journal, by which subscribers to THE CanapIAN Forum 
can obtain thes: two publications at a reduced rate. 


The ordinary rates for the two journals for one year would be $9.30. 


The Special rate now offered is $7.30. 


Send your order at once to 


The Canadian Forum, 152 St. George Street, 


Toronto, Ont. 
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